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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 1858, 


Notes. 
DUNNING'S ELOQUENCE. 


Lord Campbell, in his Life of Lord Chancellor 
Charles Yorke, tells us that in the “ Privilege 
Debate,” as it is called, of November 1763, Dun- 
ning made a violent attack on the Yorkes, father 
and son, and he gives a long extract from what 
he calls Dunning’s Speech, which he says is “ one 
of the best specimens of Dunning’s eloquence pre- 
served to us.” 

When I first read this, more than ten years 
since, I was startled. I knew that Dunning was 
not in Parliament in 1763, nor for years after,— 
first in 1768; and I knew that what is called a 
specimen of Dunning’s eloquence were passages 
extracted from widely separated pages (34, 5, 6. 
and 95.) of the once celebrated pamphlet, A Letter 
concerning Libels, Warrants, &c. published in 1764. 
To my great surprise this statement has passed 
without being questioned; and is now in the 
fourth edition of Lord Campbell's work (vol. vii. 
p- 85, 6, 7.) reproduced. His Lordship refers as 
authority to the Law Mag., No. 61. p. 87. How- 
ever worthless such a second-hand authority 
might be, I resolved to examine it; but on re- 
ferring to No. 61. there was no mention whatever 
either of the Privilege Debate or of the Yorkes. 
At last, after a despairing search, I stumbled on 
the passages in No. 59. (vol. xxx., Brit. Mus. 
copy); but so far is the writer from offering it as 
a specimen of Dunning’s eloquence in the House 
of Commons, that he makes a distinct acknow- 
ledgment (p. 85.) that they are extracts from the 
celebrated pamphlet “ Letter concerning Libels, 
&c.,” attributed, says the writer, to Dunning, and 
said to have been corrected by Pratt. 

It is strange that a work, once so celebrated, 
could have been largely quoted from without 
the fact being discovered; it is a melancholy 
proof how easily the historical landmarks of our 
constitution may be effaced. Such things ought 
not to be. We are and! ever must remain deeply 
indebted to the writer, and therefore I propose 
to show that the “ Letter” was only one of a 
series of pamphlets, in which great constitutional 
battles were fought, and by which they were won. 
I will call them “ the Candor Pamphlets,” leaving 
it to future evidence to justify this generic name. 
All to which I shall refer excited great interest 
at the time of publication; they sounded like a 
trumpet; they were quoted everywhere, and 
wildly commended, or fiercely denounced; and I 
know no better test of merit. They never lost 
their significance or value until Parliament (32 
George III.) “declared” that the law laid down 
by the writer was the law of England — that in 
questions of libel juries are judges of law as well | 


| as of fact,—contrary to the opinion of Lord Mans- 
| field and the recorded judgments of the Court 
| of Queen’s Bench. The writer of these pamph- 
| lets was not, and is not, known. Though he may 
| and must have been touched with the eulogium 
pronounced on him by Burke in the House of 
Commons, he was not tempted by it into a be- 
trayal of his secret. Like his contemporary 
Junius, he died and made no sign. 


THE CANDOR PAMPHLETS. 


The first of the series of pamphlets to which I 
shall direct attention is A Letter to the Public 
Advertizer, published by Almen in 1764. 

This letter is signed “ Candor,” and dated 
“ Gray’s Inn, 31 Aug. 1764.” A preliminary 
notice begins thus: “ Candor presents his com- 
pliments to Mr. Almon, and desires he will convey 
for him the following letter, a small part of which 
has been printed already.” The small part had 
been printed in the Public Advertizer of August 2. 
Why no more was published in the Public Adver- 
tizer, to which the whole was addressed, appears 
from the following significant notice to Corre- 
spondents on August 7 :— 

“ If our Correspondent C. will make himself known to 
us, we shall be induced to comply with his request; but 
if he is unwilling to step forth, and avow himself the author, 
or indemnify us for any charge whenever we are called 
upon by authority, the printer does not chuse to run the 


| risk of an expensive prosecution and perhaps a personal 


trouble into the bargain. No one certainly can blame him 
for this caution who avails himself of the same by being 
concealed. C. will understand our meaning when we hint 
to him that enough has been said already. We wish for a 
continuance of his correspondence on any future occa- 
sion.” 

Candor, it appears, did not chuse “ to step 
forth” as requested, but transferred the remainder 
—the whole of what subsequently appeared as his 
“ Letter,” including “ the small part” which had 
been printed —to Almon, who published it as a 
pamphlet. “A second edition,” or as I believe 
the first pamphlet edition, of this Letter was ad- 
vertised on the 19th Oct. as “this day published; ” 
to which advertisement this significant hint was 
added ; from which I infer that Almon knew no 
more of the writer than the editor of the Public 
Advertizer, nor how or where to address him : 

“+n. The letter dated October the 17th was received 
yesterday. Every request is complied with; and an an- 
swer is ready; where shall it be sent?” 

This admirable Letter is professedly written in 
defence of the Ministry. It is satire from beginning 
to end — satire on Mansfield, his law, his politics, 
his principles and his change of principles;—on the 
House of Commons and its libel law; on the House 
of Lords, on the Bishops, on the Scotch “ noto- 
riously barren of wit, humour, and poetry.” Hume 
the historian is spoken of as a “ foreigner,” and 


“ a loyal Briton” 1s called “ translated English.” 








122 
There is a satirical defence of “ the popular Chief 
Justice” Pratt, of Pitt, and severe satire on 
Halifax, or rather on the attempt of the Crown 
lawyers to evade the law. The tone, temper, and 
satire throughout are kept up with great skill. 
The writer denies that there ever was “ the least 
connection, or even acquaintance, between the 
rofligate writer [Wilkes] and the great lawyer” 
Pratt], and states that “ Mr. Pitt neither has, 
nor ever had, any more connection with the des- 
perate libeller.” The denial of all acquaintance 
may be true; but we must remember that Candor 
wrote as a friend of the Ministry, and hints that 
Ministers have no “objection to be rubbed now 
and then with a little salt, “so that after all” 
Wilkes “ only offended, as I ween, by the quan- 
tity he put in his pickle.” The notice of Hume's 
history is clever satire and sound criticism. His 
comment anticipated Sydney Smith’s joke. It is | 
an excellent history, says Candor, to any one | 

“who reads it free from the prejudice of other 
histories, that is, who know no facts but what are 
related by Mr. Hume, &c. &c., and is void of any | 
political or religious principles relative to this con- | 
stitution; in short, whose mind is free from A 
| 





shackles of previous information.” 

This minute analysis was necessary to show the 
family likeness which runs through all these pam- 
phlets. 

I come now to the pamphlet from which Lord | 
Campbell quotes: “ An Enquiry into the Doctrine | 
lately propagated concerning Libels, Warrants and 
Seizure of Papers,” called in subsequent editions 
“A Letter concerning Libels, §c.” This sound | 
constitutional pamphlet excited still more the 
public attention; it went through numberless 
editions, and the arguments were from time to 
time illustrated and enforced by the writer in 
“ Additions,” “ Postscripts,” and “ Appendix” 
separately published and then embodied in the 
later editions. This pamphlet is signed “the 
Father of Candor,” and is dated “ Westminster, 
October 17, 1764.” 

Before I proceed to examine the work itself, it 
may be well to notice that in‘a list of forthcoming 
works fo be published by Almon is announced 
The Power of Juries, shewing they are Judges of | 
Law as well as Fact. Dedicated to Lord Chief | 
Justice Mansfield. In reference to this work so 
announced, we have the following advertisement | 
in the Public Advertizer, Wednesday, Nov. 28, 
1764: — 

“Tomorrow will be published “An Enquiry into the 
Doctrine lately propagated concerning Libels, §c. &c. The 
pamphlet lately advertized under the Power of Juries is 
included in this performance.” 

This pamphlet is a learned, elaborate, and able 
review of the whole question, professedly written | 
by a retired lawyer, “ The Father of Candor.” 
The writer holds that lawyers are the great, 
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indeed the only, authorities on constitutional 
questions, and has avowedly a “ thorough con- 
viction of the incapacity of other men to dis- 
cuss points of civil polity.” The pamphlet is 
remarkable for its sound logic, which satis- 
fies even civilians of the authority of its law. 
“ The Father” takes like views with “ Candor,” 
of Hume and Hume's history; sneers at the Scotch 
and Scotland ; commends Pratt [afterwards Cam- 
den]; abuses Mansfield, Sandwich, and his con- 
duct towards Wilkes ; censures Wilkes; speaks of 
Henry VII. as one of the worst of princes, and of 
Charles I. as “ that pious Monarch, that Martyr 
to obstinacy ;"” commends Lord Somers, a judge, 
for publishing his thoughts, &c. on what is going 
forwards ; talks of “ old Johnson” [Dr. Johnson]. 

There can be no doubt ‘that “ Candor” and 
“ The Father of Candor” were alter et idem, and 
that the latter, in acknowledging a connexion as 
“ The Father of Candor,” meant merely dramatic 
effect, and to assume a new character as best 
suited to his new line of argument and demon- 
stration. Candor had been vivacious, entertaining, 
and satirical : “ the Father.” meant to be serious, 
argumentative, and legal ; although whoever looks 
narrowly into both will find that the satire of the 
one is but a form of the logic of the other. This 
opinion is strengthened by a fact which is I think 
conclusive. The “ Appendix,” which is attached 
to the sixth and seventh editions, and announced 
in the title-page, is signed “ C.,” and dated “ Gray’s 
Inn, Nov. 11, 1765,” that is, with the very same 
signature and from the same place as the original 
pamphlet by “ Candor,” as if the writer meant 
thereby to acknowledge the identity. ‘The fact, 
therefore, that these pamphlets were written by 
one person is, I think, proved. 

But there is more incidental evidence. Almon, 
as we have seen by his advertisement, did not 
know at that time who was Candor, and, as I think 
I shall show hereafter, did not know for certain 
who was “the Father of Candor.” But he may 
have known— indeed, as he was the publisher of 

the fact, that 
they were written by the same person. I assume 
that the writer could have’no reason to lead Almon 
to one conclusion and the public to another ; for 
with the public the “C. Gray’s Inn” of the Ap- 
— would be conclusive. Now Almon, in a 
setter to Lord Temple, dated Nov. 12, 1764, says, 
“T have received another pamphlet from Candor, 
which is very long, very severe, and very good.” 
(Grenville Corr. ii. 459.) As the Enquiry by 
“the Father of Candor"’ was published or adver- 
tised to be published on Nov. 29, it seems to me 
conclusively proved that “Candor’s letter to the 
Public Advertizer,” and “another pamphlet,” the 
Enquiry, by “ the father of Candor,” were written 
by the same n. 
For the publication of this pamphlet Mansfield 


Son, 
— 
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commenced a prosecution, said to have been of an 
unusual character, “not by indictment or in- 
formation, but by motion in the King’s Bench for 
writ of attachment for contempt.” For an ac- 
count of these proceedings the reader may refer 
to a Collection of Scarce Tracts, published by 
Almon, 1788, vol. i. p. 260. 


The success of these pamphlets gave rise to a 


brood of “ Candors,” whose letters are scattered 


over contemporary newspapers,—many in the Pub- | 


lic Advertizer itself. Almon also published a pam- 
phlet professedly written by “ A Son of Candor,” 
which Mr. W. J. Smith (Notes to the Grenville 
arg is of opinion was a genuine Candor pam- 
phiet. Mr. Smith’s opinion is entitled to respect- 
ful attention ; but on this subject he had a theory 
to develop, and that is apt to influence the judg- 
ment. It makes no difference to my argument 
whether it be genuine or not; but I must add 
that I can see no trace’of “ Candor” in it. 

I reserve a notice of some other pamphlets till 
next week. D.E. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—NO. V. 
“ Marchant.” — 


“A coke they hadden with hem for the nones, 
To boile the chickenes and the marie bones, 
And poudre marchant, tart, and galingale.” 
Cant. Tules, 381—3. 
The suggestion has already been thrown out, 
that we are to understand by “ poudre marchant” 


neither, as a careless reader might suppose, a | 
dealer in powders, nor, as some have imagined, a 


powder used in making gingerbread. The “coke” 
was to boil “the chickenes and the marie bones,” 


and he was to “poudre” (season) these three 


articles, “ marchant, tart, and galingale.” 

It now, therefore, becomes incumbent on us to 
show what kind of viand was this selfsame mar- 
chant, which the coke was thus to season or pow- 
der. Respecting “tart” and “galingale” there is 
no difficulty. 

Marchant is a name for waterfowl, in German 
merchente, 


Merchente is properly the Mergus albellus. But | 
our forefathers partook of various waterfowl: not | 


” 


only of “a gose,” “three greene geese in a dish,” 
“a stuble gose,” and “ after Alholowne a swan ;” 
but of “ malarde,” “ teale,” “gulles,” and “ cur- 
lew.” (See the very appetising particulars in the 
Booke of Cookery and Booke of Caruyng.) And 
marchant, or merchente, though it may have stood 
for waterfowl of some particular species, was more 
probably a general term, embracing many such 
varieties as the above, and more especially the 
plungers and divers. 

The word marchant is thus formed. 1. The 
German merch, which is properly the Colymbus 
cristatus L., answers etymologically to the Lat. 


mergus. 2. From merch comes merchente, whence 
| marchant. Merchente we might naturally suppose 
| to be a participial form (like mergens, mergente, 
| from mergo) : but such is not the ease. Ente, or 
dante, being in Germ. a duck (conf. in Lat. anas, 
andlis), contributes accordingly to the formation 
of many German names of waterfowl, merchente 
among the rest. Thus we have moorente or moh- 
rente, kriechente, tauchente (diver); and in like 
manner merchente, whence marchant, waterfowl. 
The first e of merchente is hardened into the first 
a of marchant, just as the ancient Mercia used to 
be called the March. The e is similarly hardened 
in the vernacular pronunciation of clerk, Derby, 
Berkley, Berks, &c. (Obs. marchpane, almond- 
bread, is bread made of almonds that come from 
Murcia, on the Mediterranean coast of Spain.) 

With the Germ. “merch,” conf. in Fr. merge, 
“a name for divers water-fowle that use to duck 
much” (Cotgrave); in med. Latin mergones — 
“ad modum mergonis, qui restrictis alis profunda 
pelagi petit” (Ducange) ; and in Ital. marangone, 
a diver (bird or man). 

If anyone can show us that some particular 
kind of waterfowl was specially signified by mar- 
chant, he will render good service. But it may 
be doubted whether this can be done. Just as 
mulvel (merlucius) properly signified “poor john,” 
| yet stands for any kind of saltfish (e.g. “ mulvel 
de salmon et de makerel”), so merchente has pro- 
perly a specific meaning (Mergus albellus), and 
yet marchant stood probably, like merge, “ for 
divers water fowles that use to duck much.” 

In like manner the Fr. plongeon, a plunger, was 
properly “the water fowle called a ducker,” but it 
was also “a generall name for water fowle which 
use to ducke often” (Cotgrave). 

Modern zoology very properly restricts its 
terms to particular objects; but the zoological 
nomenclature of our forefathers was far less pre- 
cise. 


“* Gnof.” — 
“ Whilom there was, dwelling in Oxenforde, 
A rich gnof, that gestes helde to borde.” 
Cant. Tales, 3187-8. 

The derivation of gnof or gnoffe has given con- 
siderable trouble to the critics, who seem disposed 
to view the term as signifying a miser or cur- 
mudgeon. ‘This, as far as we can decide conjec- 
turally, is probably the sense in which Chaucer 
employs the term; but a difficulty still remains, 
respecting the etymology of gnof. 

Gnof appears to be a word of Jewish-German 
origin, properly signifying a thief. From the 
Hebr. 233 the Jews have gannov, a thief. (See 
the Handlex. der jiidisch-deutschen Sprache, under 
333.) — Gannovr, giving the German pronunciation 
to the v, becomes gannof, easily shortened into 


| gnof. 
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It will, however, be perceived by the attentive 
reader, that in the couplet cited above the metre 
of the second line requires that gnof should retain 
in a measure the character of a dissyllable, which 
it possessed in its full form, gannof. In the pro- 
nunciation of words commencing with gn, the 
Germans often introduce the sound of a vowel, 

reeptible though slight, between the first two 
etters; witness g-nade, g-neiss, g-nug (for genug), 
&e. So g-ndf. 

Thus gnof is only partially abbreviated in this 
passage from gannof. The Jewish-German, how- 
ever, abounds with instances of abbreviation. 
The term for a Gentile who has been circumcised 
is jidscht, properly jiidischt (made a Jew of). Jii- 
discht, however, has been abbreviated, and is pro- 
nounced yitcht. 

In farther illustration of the Jewish-German 
forms of the verb 333, it may be remarked that 
the Jews, among themselves, often mingle words 
of Hebrew origin with whatever modern language 
they speak. Thus, a pedlar robbed of his wares 
would say, “Ganz mein s-choro [77ND] ist ge- 
ganfft geworden ” (All my merchandise has been 
stolen !) 

Gnof seems to have passed from its original 
meaning of thief to that of miser, through the 
intermediate signification of eztortioner, which 
appears in the lines cited by Todd in his Zilus- 
trations : 

“That gnof, that grub, of pesants blude 
Had store of goud, yet did no gude.” 


Tomas Boys. 





MILTON. 


The Cambridge publishers, Macmillan and Co., 
announce as in preparation an elaborate “ Memoir 
of Milton and his Times,”.to extend to three 
volumes, from the pen of Professor Masson. There 
are points in the poet's history still requiring elu- 
cidation, and perhaps by ventilating the subject in 
“N. & Q.” some interesting facts may be elicited. 
First, let me notice a passage in Symmons'’s Life: — 

“For the fact of his (Milton’s) second wife dying in 
childbed we have the testimonye not only of Philips, but 
of Milton himself, who, in the sonnet on her death, makes 
a direct allusion to its cause; and yet Mrs. Foster (the 
poet’s grand-daughter) affirmed that this lady died of a 
consumption, at a period of more than three months after 
her lying-in.” (Life of Milton, 3rd ed. p. 448.) 

Mrs. Foster’s testimony has been confirmed by 
the undoubted evidence of parish registers. Mil- 
ton’s marriage to Katherine Woodcock is recorded 
in the register of St. Mary Aldermanbury, under 
the date of November 12, 1656. The baptism of 
the only child of this union is registered in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, on October 
19, 1657: “ Katherin Milton, d. to John, Esq., by 


Katherin.” (Cunningham's ed. of Johnson's Lives, | 
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vol. iii. p. 423.) And the burial of Mrs. Milton 
is registered in the same parish under February 
10, 1657-8, the death of the mother thus occur- 
ring between three and four months after the birth 
of the daughter. A search in the same register 
would probably disclose the date of the death of 
Milton’s first wife, Mary Powell; and the register 
(if existing) of the parish in Oxfordshire, includ- 
ing Shotover, might give the dates of her birth 
and marriage. Symmons also states (p. 335.) that 
a copy of the Defensio Secunda, “ with a compli- 
ment from its author, was presented to the Protec- 
tor by Andrew Marvell, whose letter to his friend 
on the occasion was first published by Dr. Birch.” 
It is clear that Birch and Symmons were wrong 
in supposing that the presentation was made to 
Cromwell: Bradshaw was the party; and as the 
letter illustrates Milton's sensitiveness as an au- 
thor, and his desire to stand well with Bradshaw, 
I may be allowed to quote part of it : — 

“Honored Sir—I did not satisfy myself in the ac- 
count I gave you of presenting your book to my Lord, 
although it seemed to me that J wrote to you all which 
the messenger’s speedy return the same night from Eton 
would permit me; and I perceive that by reason of that 
haste, 1 did not give you satisfaction neither, concerning 
the delivery of your letter at the same time. Be pleased, 
therefore, to pardon me, and know that I tendered them 
both together. But my Lord read not the letter while I 
was with him; which I attributed to our dispatch, and 
some other business tending thereto, which I therefore 
wished ill to, so far as it hindered an affair much better, 
and of far greater importance —I mean that of reading 
your letter. And to tell you truly mine own imagination, 
I thought that he would not open it while I was there, 
because he might suspect that I, delivering it just upon 
my departure, might have brought in it some second pro- 

osition, like to that which you, had before made to him 

y your letter to my advantage. However, I assure my- 
self that he has since read it, and you that he did then 
witness all respect to your person,” &c. 

The allusion here is to a letter written about 
four months before by Milton to Bradshaw, which 
was found in the State Paper Office in 1826, and 
first published by Todd. It is not in Milton’s 
hand, though sealed with his armorial bearing, the 
Spread Eagle (see my account of it in “N. & Q.,” 
Oct. 13, 1855); and in this communication the 
poet recommends Marvell as a person “of sin- 
gular desert for the State to make use of.” As 
Bradshaw is said to have, in his will, recognised 
Milton as a kinsman, leaving him a legacy of 101., 
the style of address in this letter, taken in con- 


| nexion with the subsequent one quoted above, is 


worthy of notice : — 

“ My Lord — But that it would be an interruption to 
the publick, wherein your studies are perpetually im- 
ployed, I should now and then venture to supply this my 
enforced absence [allusion to his blindness} with a line 
or two, though it were my onely business, and that would 
be noe slight one, to make my due acknowledgments of 
your many favours; which I both doe at this time, and 
ever shall,” &c. 


This deferential mode of address shows, I think, 
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that the relationship was very slight, while the ac- 
knowledgment so warmly expressed strengthens 
the supposition that Bradshaw had exerted himself 
to obtain for Milton his appointment of Latin Se- 
cretary to the Council. 

As Mrs. Foster has been proved to be correct 
in one instance, it becomes a more interesting 
question whether she can be relied upon in her 


| cidedl 


statement, that Milton refused to have his daugh- | 


ters taught to write. This she professed to have 
derived from her mother, the poet’s youngest 
daughter, Deborah, who, of course, could not be 
ignorant of the fact. That Deborah Milton could 
write in 1675 is proved from her signature of that 
date to her receipt for the 100/. received from her 
stepmother, the poet's widow, but she may have 
learned whatever penmanship she possessed with- 
out her father’s consent, or after quitting his house, 
which she did four or five years before his death. 
Mr. Keightley, the latest and best biographer of 
Milton, has already informed the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” (Aug. 25, 1855) of the signatures of Mil- 
ton’s daughters. The eldest, Anne, could not 
write even her name; the second, Mary, misspelt 
it (“ Millton”), but Deborah's handwriting, he 
says, is good. Perhaps tolerable would be more 
correct ; and Deborah seems to have misspelt her 
wedded name Clarke —“ Clarkk,” though it is cor- 
rected in the receipt, no doubt to make it corre- 
spond with the signature on the same paper of 
her husband, Abraham Clarke, who wrote a good 
hand. Now, could Deborah Milton have been her 
father’s amanuensis? Aubrey says she acted in 
that capacity, but no other contemporary that I am 
aware of — Philips, Elwood, or Toland—mentions 
the circumstance, and it is one worthy of investiga- 
tion by Mr. Masson. Mr. Marsh of Warrington 
(who possesses the signatures of Milton's daugh- 
ters, and has had fac-similes of them engraved) had 
satisfied Mr. Keightley that Deborah was not one 
of the writers in the Cambridge MSS. Indeed 
the whole of those MSS., with the exception of 
three pages, are in the handwriting of the poet, 
and Deborah, as Mr. Keightley remarks, was not 
six years old when the last poem in the collection, 
the sonnet on the death of his second wife, was 
composed. Paradise Lost, we know, was com- 
pleted in 1665, when Deborah was only thirteen 
—_ of age, and we may safely assume that she 

ad no hand in the prima cura of the great epic. 
There remains still the MS. of the Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine. The first part of this MS. is 
proved to be in the handwriting of Daniel Skin- 
ner : — 

“And in the subsequent and far greater part of the 
MS.,” says Todd, “the hand of one of Milton’s female 
amanuenses, always believed to be that of his daughter 
Deborah, is so obvious, in copying sentences, as to have 
readily occasioned the willing admission of many, Mr. 
Lemon has informed me, who have compared the sonnet 
of Milton which is in Trinity College, Cambridge [the 


sonnet on the death of his second wife], with the present 
Treatise, that the writer of these sentences is certain] 
one and the same person. With the recollection of this 
handwriting, when I was first favoured with a sight of 
the Treatise, I could not but consider the appearance of it 
as an attestation to the authenticity ofthe theological 
system.” 

I can only say that my own impression was de- 
the reverse. The sonnet is in an upright, 
formal, Italian hand; the MS. of the Treatise much 
less exact or pretentious; and certainly no two spe- 
cimens of penmanship can be more dissimilar than 
that of the sonnet and the signature of * Deborah 
Clarkk.” The latter was not engraved when Todd 


| wrote, and it will be the duty of Mr. Masson to 


compare it, like Peter's shoulder-knot in the Tale 


| of a Tub, totidem literis, with the “ sentences” in 


| the Christian Treatise. 





There are two or three 
hands in this work —interlineations, corrections, 
and small slips of writing pasted in the margin; 
and if any one of these can be identified with the 
handwriting of Deborah Milton, the fact cannot 
be considered an uninteresting item in the biogra- 

hy of the immortal poet. It is obvious also that, 
in the list of Milton’s friends and associates, there 
is room for illustration on the = of the new bio- 
grapher, to whom we must all wish cordial suc- 
cess. 

I take this opportunity, in reply to T. (“N. & 
Q.,” Dec. 26, 1857), to state that Pope’s last letter 
to Swift, dated March 22, 1740, will be found in 
Scott's Swift (ed. 1824), vol. xix. p. 246. 

R. Carrurugrs. 

Inverness. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD SUPERSTITION. 


How comes it that this most interesting and re- 
markable word has been so much neglected ? 
Even Dean Trench carefully passes it over. 

The word is, of course, ultimately referrible to 
supersto, the various meanings of which may be 
reduced to two, — that of surviving, and that of 
being in excess, being over-scrupulous, over-exact. 

The derivation universally received is con- 
nected with the latter sense, and is thus embodied 
in the words of Voss: Quando in cultu ultra modum 
legitimum aliquid superest, sive quando cultus modum 
rectum superstat, atque excedit.* 

The obviousness and simplicity of this deriva- 
tion have been its recommendation, and have 
served to make it so popular: besides, it is not to 
be denied, even though we do not accept this as 
the origin of the word Surgrstirion, that this 
secondary sense did, from an early period, colour 
and inform the word, till at length it superseded 
the primary sense, and was received as the true 





* This etymology has the, preference of St. Isidore of 
Seville, who gives two besides, one being that of Lucre- 
tius, and the other a yet more trivial one; but he makes 
no mention of Cicero’s. 
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germ and original idea of Surerstition. On the 
other hand, the true origin of the word being re- 
condite and complex, and connected with a local 
and obscure fact or form of Superstition, it be- 
came lost: that is, the particular instance of Su- 

rstition, respecting the relations between the 

ead and the Living, which, as a type and re- 
presentative, gave name to the whole class of 
vain, ill-grounded, fanatical Religion, became for- 
gotten; and Scrupulosity, Idle Ceremony, that 
superfluous care and fidgetty anxiety which over- 
estimates trifles, and is cumbered with much 
serving, &c.—being a necessary concomitant, or 
rather, fundamental Principle of all Superstition ; 
and being comprehended under the same word, 
which also signified Surviving, we can easily see 
how this general principle swallowed up the ob- 
scure and isolated particular instance which really 
originated the word. 

We owe to Cicero the true origin of the word, 
but he gives it in such a curt, unsatisfactory 
manner, that much obscurity hangs over it: — 

“Non enim philosophi solum, veram majores nostri 
Superstitionem a Religione separaverunt. Nam Qui 


TOTOS DIES PRECABANTUR ET IMMOLABANT UT SUI LI- | 


BERI SUPERSTITES ESSENT, SUPERSTITIOSI SUNT APPEL- 
LATI; quod nomen latius patuit.” — De Natura Deorum. 

“ Not only Philosophers, but all our forefathers dydde 
ever separate Surerstrrion from true Retycion: For 


they whiche prayed all day that theyr Children mought over- 


them, were called SurpERSTITIoOUS; whiche name after- 
ward was larger extended.”—Old Trans. 


Lacrantivs objects to this derivation; for, he 
sae, we all wish and pray for the same thing our- 
selves, and cannot called superstitious for 
doing so: he says the word got its meaning from 
the Worship of deceased parents and relatives, by 
the Superstites or Survivors ; or from men holding 
the memory of the Dead in superstitious veneration : 

“ Surerstitiosi vocantur, non quia filios suos super- 
stites optant (omnes enim optamus); sed, aut ii qui 
superstitem memoriam Defunctorum colunt, aut qui pa- 
rentibus suis Superstites colebant.” 

Cicero and Lacrantius, then, agree in con- 
necting the word with some visionary notion 
respecting the relations between the Dead and 
the Living who survive them. The question now 
arises as to what the notion was. 

1. Was it, that the Living could benefit their 
Dead relatives or friends, whom they survived ? 

2. Was it the doctrine of Vicarious Death and 
Atonement ;—viz. that a man by voluntarily dying 
could preserve the life of, and cause to survive, 


the _— or persons for whom he laid down his | 
e 


3. Was it the Deification of the Departed; or 
the Worship of the Manes of the Dead by their 
Survivors ? 

LActantivs is rather too hasty in rejecting 
what Cicero asserts as matter of fact, simply 
because he, Lacrantius, cannot assign any con- 





ceivable motive for such a proceeding (if it be 
anything extraordinary and beyond what is na- 
tural to all men) — and Cicero furnishes no clue, 
| but nakedly states the fact. 

Now it so happens (account for it as we may), 
that there was an idea prevalent among the An- 
| cients that it was a disgraceful and unhappy thing 
not to leave a descendant,’ and die childless. 
Moreover, to survive one’s children was considered 
the greatest of misfortunes. Cf. Plautus, Mil. 
Glor. i. 1., Ita ut tuum vis unicum gnatum tue 
| superesse vite, sospitem et superstitem, §c. Cf. 
Alcestis, Eurip. verse 290. 

The first idea, I think, may be traced to the 
Promise made with regard to the Seed of the 
Woman, which exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence upon Jewish minds, and lingered long amid 
the Traditions of the Gentiles. 
| The second idea, which is that we have to do 


with chiefly, had reference, I think, mainly to 

the rites of sepulture. The Ancients believed that 
| the Manes of unburied men were restless and 
| unhappy, and haunted the earth; and in this 
| — of view they deemed it unfortunate not to 
| have a child to close the eyes after death, and to 
| perform duly the last solemn rites: accordingly 
they even adopted children with this view, rather 
| than die without survivors. 

This may not seem a very satisfactory solution 
of the matter, as it might be asked, Why should 
one’s own children be absolutely required ? could 
not others perform the last rites? The question 
| then still remains: Why was it considered so 
terrible a misfortune to survive one’s children ? 
It is obvious that there was something more at 
bottom than the mere natural feelings. 

The origin of the word Surgrstition was, in 
any case, some mysterious belief respecting the 
relations between the Dead and the Living — the 
deceased and those who survived them— the 
| World that is seen, and the World that is not seen. 
| As for the use of Prayers ¢o the Dead*, or Prayers 
for the Dead, among the Ancients, I shall not dwell 

on it now, but pass on to the Doctrine of Vicarious 
| Sacrifice. 

The Ancients believed that the Death of one 
— might be prevented by that of another. 

rom hence came the custom of those Devote- 
ments we read of, made for the lives of a friend, 
a nation, or a prince.t Horace alludes to this in 
| the exquisite Amebewan Ode Ad Lydiam: Lydia 
| says of her dear Ornytus : — 

“ Pro quo bis patiar mori, 
Si parcent puero fata superstiti.” 








| * “When a Father mourned grievously for his Child 
| that was taken away suddenly, he made an Image of him 
that was then dead, and worshipped him as a god, or- 
daining to those under him Ceremonies and Sacrilices. 
Thus, in process of time, this wicked custom prevailed, 
and was kept as a law.” — Wisdom, xiv. 15, 16. 
¢t See my Note on Longfellow’s Golden Legend, 
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Cf. Terence, Andria, Act III., Sc. 2. 7., Heaut. 
v. iv. 7.3; Martial, b. vii. Epig. 95. 
quite sure that it is the 95¢h Epigram.) 

The subject of Surerstition (whether under 
that name, or that of its Greek equivalent, Aco- 
Samovla), its nature and causes, &c., have been 
carefully defined, ably and thoroughly sifted. It 
would be easy to quote, or refer to, a thousand 
writers, from Theophrastus and Plutarch to 
Hooker, thence to, Voss, Bp. Hall, Butler, Cole- 
ridge, &c. ; but I gain nothing to my present pur- 

ose by so doing, and in no way tend to increase 
eenteien On the other hand, I have never 
met in these, or in any writers, the true origin 
of the word as given by Cicero, followed up, or 
even alluded to.* It seems to me one of those 
Waifs and Strays of Knowledge which it is pecu- 
liarly the mission of “ N. & Q.” to recover and 
reclaim. E1rRionnacu. 


ELYNOR RUMMIN AND THE GRANGERITES. 


Of all the engraved portraits in Granger's lists 
none was so hopeless of attainment as the one 
thus chronicled,—temp. len. VILL, class xii.: — 

“ Elynor Rummin (or Eleynour of Rumming), an old, 
ill-fayoured woman, holding a black pot in her hand; a 
wooden print; frontispiece to one of Skelton’s pieces, 


(I am not | 


Even CRACHERODE’s self, whom passions rarely move, 
At this soft shrine has deign’d to whisper love. 
Haste then, ye swains, who Rumming’s form adore, 
Possess your Eleanour and sigh no more.” 

See Dibdin’s Bibliomania, and Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, ii. 660. 

Prince Eugene has been named as the first 
collector of portraits in Europe, and the Earl of 
Oxford in England ; but Anthony 4 Wood, in his 
account of Elias Ashmole, speaks of seeing in his 
library a large thick paper book, near a yard long, 
containing on every side of the leaf two, three, 
or more pictures or faces of eminent persons of 
England and elsewhere, printed from copper cuts, 
pasted on them; which Mr. Ashmole had, with 
great curiosity, collected, &c. (Nichols, ubi supra, 
p. 160.) One collector told a person at Cam- 
bridge (with more candour than characterises the 
brotherhood), “ my collection must needs be large, 
for it rests on six points: Ist, I buy; 2nd, I bor- 
row; 3rd, I beg; 4th, 1 exchange; Sth, I steal; 
6th, I sell." —Jbid. 

N. B.—Sir R. Kaye was Dean of his college 
from November 19, 1783, to his death, December 
25th, 1809. Y.B.N.J. 


BOOTS, A COUNTERPART TO THE “GREASED CAR- 
TRIDGE AFFAIR.” 


called by her name; under the print are these lines (very | 


rare), — 
“* When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My ale put all the ale-wives down.’” 


(Ato. ) 
Now it seems that George Steevens, the com- 
mentator on Shakspeare, heard that a copy of 
Skelton’s verses with the portrait was preserved 
in the library of Lincoln Cathedral; and having 
prevailed on Sir Richard Kaye, the Dean, who 
would not let it out of his possession, to bring it 
to London, a copy was there made at the Dean's 
house in Harley Street, from which Richardson, 
the print-seller, had an engraving made. The 
circumstance was commemorated by Steevens in 
the following lines, which enumerate the several 


most ardent amateurs of that once favourite | 


mania — the illustration of Granger: — 
“ ELEONORA REDIVIVA. 


“ To seek this nymph among the glorious dead, 
Tir’d with his search on earth, is Gutstron fled ; — 
Still for these charms enamoured MusGRAVE sighs: 
To clasp these beauties ardent Brnp.ey dies: 
For these (while yet unstaged to public view), 
Impatient Branp o’er half the kingdom flew; 
These, while their bright ideas round him play, 
From classic Weston force the Roman lay ;— 
Oft too, my Srorer, Heaven has heard thee swear, 
Not Gallia’s murdered Queen was half so fair: 
* A new Europa!’ cries the exulting Butt, 
* My Granger now, I thank the Gods, is full.’ 
* The passages both from Cicero and Lactantius are, of 
course, to be found (among a host of references) in large 
Dictionaries, such as Du Cange and Facciolati. 








A book which I have just been glancing over 
with considerable interest, because so full of cu- 
| rious particulars in relation to the vicissitudes to 
which some individuals in the humble ranks of 
life may be exposed, affords the following rather 
important item of information at the present mo- 
ment; while the appearance of the passage in 
such pages as those of “N. & Q.” cannot but se- 
cure it a better chance of being useful to the 
future historian of this new Indian rebellion than 
were it sent to any of the mere news-sheets of the 
day. 

The work from which the extract is taken 
comes from a Dublin printer (though bein 
doubtless a reprint from the Scotch or Englis 
| press), and bears the date of 1791; the title, 

which is very long, being as follows : — 

“ Travels in various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
| during a Series of Thirty Years and upwards. By Joun 
| Macpona.p, a Cadet of the Family of Keppoch, in In- 
| verness-shire; who, after the ruin of his Family in 1745, 
| was thrown when a Child upon the Wide World; the 
| Ways of which, with many curieus, useful, and interest- 
| ing particulars he had occasion to observe; and has taken 
care, by means of a regular Journal, to record, while he 
served, in various departments, a great number of Noble- 
|} men and Gentlemen, English, Scotch, Irish, Dutch,” &c, 
| As part, therefore, of the Asiatic experiences of 
| the said John Macdonald, dating probably in the 
| year 1769 or 1770, the writer says : — 

“In December, Commodore Sir John Lindsay arrived 
at Bombay, with the King’s ships of war ynder his com- 
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mand. .... According to custom, at Christmas, the | I bave for others, by which many an important 
Governor gave a dinner to all the gentlemen in the island, | gan jn my collection has been filled up, and missing 


about two hundred gnd fifty, and the same on the first | 7; . . : “ 
day of the New Year, and all we English servants waited, inks in a series supplied. I have already to ac 


for there were a great many in Sir John Lindsay’s fleet. knowledge my great obligations to “ N. & Q.” in 
We all dined together, and each had two bottles of wine | this matter, and through its columns would now 
allowed him... . At this time an evil thought came into express my wish to exchange gutta-percha casts 
the mind of General Pimble, I believe for himself as well | of old Scottish seals for similar ones connected 


as for others. He wanted all the officers to wear boots on . 
duty. It was against the caste or religion of the Gentoo with Jreland, as I only possess one or two yet be- 


officers to eat beef, or wear their skins, even calf or sheep longing to that country, and would be happy to 
skins. Some of the principal officers waited on the Ge- have others, to vary my collection, and render it 
neral, to tell him they could not possibly comply with more interesting and instructive. ALIQuUIS. 
his order to wear boots that were made of the skins of 
those creatures, which was entirely against their caste or 
religion; if they did, they would lose their caste, and be . . . “ . a ceeaad . 
teed of the Annet of their relations. The General 3 work = said %e - . ype poy we -_ 
insisted that they should wear the boots, or give up their | #dditions.” 12mo. It is “ printed at Dublin for 
commissions. They got three days to consult with their | John Hamilton, at the Corner of Christ Church 
friends, and return an answer. They put up prayers to | Lane in High Street, and Sam Fuller at the Globe 
God; and hoped that God of his goodness would not im- | jy Meath Street.” 


pute the sin to them or their children, but to the person On the back of the title Mr. Fuller has given 
who was the cause of their wearing boots of skins of those | . list of his “ new” publications, consisting prin- 
beasts, which was entirely against their religion. The | * ** . P : 9 sting p 

ne were put up in the pagodas at Bombay. They | Cipally of reprints of English productions, such 
told him they had determined to wear the boots, accord- | as Moll Flanders, Garth's Dispensary, &c. The 
ing to his desire. ‘ Since,’ said they, ‘God has sent you | Jast paragraph but one announces that “ Chap- 
from Europe to give us disturbance concerning our reli- | on” gre “ kindly used.” and “ furnished with 
gious principles, and to deprive us of our friends and h things’ mul ? t bl tes.” 
company, and the benefits of our religion, we will submit | SUCH things as they want at reasonable rates. 


to God and your Excellency.’ So they took leave and | At the end is a list of these chap-books, but they 


Cockher'’s Arithmetic.—The thirteenth edition of 





went home. In three weeks the General was smitten with | are almost entirely from the sister oe and 


dropsy, and never recovered.” 


Now, what will the reader of the present day 
think of the conclusion of this statement? John 
Macdonald seemingly repeating it from his own 
belief, as well as in confirmation of the belief of 
the Hindoo himself — and thus that God had so | 
punished the general for such wanton interference 


with the faith of others. 


And now, in conclusion, may I ask if there are 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” who have it in 
their power to communicate the facts of the sub- 
sequent portion of the life of John Macdonald ? 
the end of the volume bringing his story to the 
year 1778, he having just got back to Madrid 


from England, where he had a wife and child. 


J.D. D. 


Minor Notes. 


Merchant Taylors. — The following Note made | Derbyshire, used stone props instead of timber for sup- 


on the back of a loose sheet of MS. temp. Common- | 


wealth, gives an account of a feast at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall: 


“There was lately held at Marchant Taylors’ Hall y* 
cockney feast of y* better sort of citizens borne w**in y* 
walls, at 5*a man clab. It proved so great a feast by y* 
care of y* citty cooks and caterers y* the like has not 
beene seen in the citty. There dined 1000 in one room 
and 300 in another.” 


Cx. Horrsr. 

Casts of Seals.—As a private collector of ancient 
seals, I have already experienced the great ad- 
vantage of exchanging gutta-percha casts of those 





nothing occurs in the shape of an Irish popular 
story to excite the curiosity of modern biblio- 
maniacs. What a subject for speculation would 
the “ Wonderful History of Fin Maccoul” in 
verse have been ! 

The copy of Cocker in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates is the fifty-third edition. 
Its popularity down to a comparatively recent 
period is remarkable. During the parliamentary 
career of Joseph Hume, his political opponents 
never failed to quote Cocker against him. Arthur 
Murphy, in his clever farce of The Apprentice, 
makes Wingate, the father, insist that his son, a 
stage-struck hero, should throw aside the bard of 
Avon. “You read Shakspere! get Cocker’s 
Arithmetic ; you may buy it for a shilling upon a 
stall; the best book that ever was wrote.” J. M. 


Tram-ways : — 
“In 1800, Mr. Benjamin Outram, of Little Eaton, in 


porting the ends and joinings of the rails. As this plan 
was pretty generally adepted, the roads became known 
as ‘ Outram roads,’ and subsequently, for brevity’s sake, 
‘ tram-roads.’”—Life of G. Si p- 61. 

J. Eastwoop. 


Cromwell's Grandson. — On looking over the 
Historical Register for the year 1723, I was struck 
with the following notice in the chronological 
diary : — 

“ Sept. 3rd, Mr. Richard Cromwell, an Attorney of 
Clements’ Inn, and Grandson of the vile Usu Oliver 
Cromwell, ’d by Dr. Edmund Gibson, Bishop of 
London, at the Cha in the Banquetting House, White- 





— 
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hall, to Mrs. Thornhill, daughter of Sir Robert Thornhill, 
Bart.” 


It seems to me a curious incident, that the 


| 





grandson of Oliver Cromwell should be married | 


in the very place where his grandfather caused 
the head of Charles I. to be struck off. 

I suppose this Richard was son to the eldest son 
of Oliver Cromwell. Did his descent give him 
the privilege of being married at Whitehall ? 

W. D. H. 

A Hint to Paper Manufacturers.— Why are not 
all papers made fire-proof, especially writing- 
paper, either by the solutions of chloride of zine ; 
or the liquid sulphuret of calcium, or of barium ; 
the same being afterwards steeped in a solution of 
sulphate of iron? Bank-notes, and papers used in 
drawing up wills and legal documents, should be 
so treated always, considering how many valuable 
documents are yearly lost. This hint should not 
soon be forgotten by the manufacturers, as the 
cost is but trifling. J. Bruce Niet. 


“ Coke upon Littleton” turned into Verse. — 
The anecdote given by Lord St. Leonard’s, in the 
tenth Letter of his valuable Handy Book on Pro- 
perty Law, is perhaps better told in the MS. note- 
book now before me, of a contemporary of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, to whom, whether correctly 
or not, the joke is attributed, as follows : 


“ When a young Barrister he had excited the jealous | 


feelings of a certain Judge of Assize, whose nephew he 
eclipsed at the Bar, and whose chief oratory consisted in 


* Hark ye, Tye see, I’d have you to know,’ with which | 
Taking | 


words his charges were constantly interlarded. 
an opportunity once in public company, he rudely ad- 
dressed Mr. Yorke thus: ‘As you are so clever a man, 
Mr. Yorke, at everything else, I should suspect you must 
be a Poet. Have you published anything in that way?’ 
‘Never, my Lord, but I have a work by me which you 
will think an odd one. It is Coke upon Littleton turned 
into Verse!’ Being very much pressed by his Lordship 
for a specimen, he gave the following : 
“The man that is seized of an estate in fee 
Need fear neither wind nor weather ; 
For hark ye, d’ye see, I'd have you to know, 
*Tis his and his heirs for ever,’ ” 
S. H. H. 





Queries, 
SIR WILLIAM GORE, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Sir William Gore was Lord Mayor of London in 
1709. His father was an attorney, and had the 
estate of Sandon Chapel, Esher, Surrey. Who 
was his grandfather, and where does he join in to 
the pedigree of Gores, which goes back to Queen 
Elizabeth's time? In the church at Tring, where 
Sir Wm. Gore resided, is a handsome monument 
to him and Lady Gore. In the inscription it is 
said, but erroneously, that he was the third Lord 
Mayor of London of that name and family. Sir 


| 


| 


John Gore of Gilston, Herts, was the first Lord 
Mayor, and was knighted at York, by Charles L., 
in 1640, and Sir Wm. Gore was the second and 
last. In his will he leaves a legacy to his cousin, 
Wm. Gore of Tewin, in Herts, whose pedigree is 
the same as the one above mentioned as going 
back to Q. Elizabeth's time. Sir Wm. Gore and 


| John Gore held courts at Sandon Chapel, which 








were at last held by Sir William only, who con- 
veyed that estate to John Gore of Godalming, 
Surrey, who is buried with Joanna his wife in the 
church at Esher. I have not been able to find 
the will of Wm. Gore, Sir William's father, at the 
Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Commons. There is 
a very perfect pedigree of the Gores of Barrow 
Court, Somersets., who took the name of Lang- 
ton, in Sir Richard Hoare’s History of Wilts; and 
at the bottom of that pedigree the Gores of Esher 
are mentioned, in a note, as descended from a 
branch of the same family. There is also a ver 

perfect pedigree of Sir Wm. Gore’s family, whic 

only begins with Sir William, in Clutterbuck’s 
Hist. of Herts, in which county many branches 
of the family were seated. GENEALOGUS, 


Minor Queries. 

Lady Lester. — Some years ago I saw her pic- 
ture in a book (I think that it was a royal quarto), 
where she was named as one of the beauties of 
the Court of Queen Anne. Since then I have 
never been able to meet with it. Lady Lester 
was a maid of honour, and the widow of Sir John 
Dantre. Is the book known? Who was Sir John 
Dantre? and who was the second husband of Lady 
Lester ? H. H, 


The Tales of the Fairies —Who wrote 

“The Tales of the Fairies, or the Comical Metamor- 
phoses with the wonderful Operation of a Fountain in 
the Gardens of Patagonia in restoring lost Virginity ”? 
London, printed in the year 1764. 12mo. 

No printer’s name. The copy before me was 
in the library of Richard Graves, the author of a 
once popular romance, the Spiritual Quixote, and 
a great friend of Shenstone. The Tales have 
much humour, but are not remarkable for deli- 


cacy. J. M. 


Ovid's Tristia.—There was published by Arthur 
Bettesworth at the Red Lion on London Bridge 
in 1713, 12mo., a translation of the T'istia, 

“ Containing five books of mournful Elegies, which he 
sweetly compos’d in the Midst of his Adversity, while he 
lived in Comos, a city of Pontus, where he died after 
seven years’ Banishment from Rome. Newly translated 
into English by T. P.” 

There is a frontispiece — a very rude produc- 
tion— containing a wretched portrait of Augustus 
Cesar at the top, and the unhappy Ovid leaning 
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on his own coffin, apparently singing his Mournful 
Elegies, at the bottom. The explanation on the 
back says: — 
“ Beneath, poor Ovid rests his weary head 
Upon his Coffin, when all hope was fled ; 
And thereupon his wreath of bays doth lye, 
To show he did in Pontus banish’d die.” 

Who was this T. P.? The only copy I ever 

saw is the one presently before me. It was a 
resentation copy from William Paterson to his 
intimate and “ most beloved” friend Andrew 
Ramsey, and bears an inscription to that effect 
dated April 1, 1723. May the donor not have 
been a relation of T. P., the translator ? 

When did booksellers give up the use of signs ? 
Bettesworth’s sign on London Bridge was “ The 
Red Lion ;” Baldwin's in Paternoster Row was 
“ The Rose;” and Wither’s in Fleet Street “ The 
Seven Stars ;" Fabian, “The Bible” in St. Paul's | 
Churchyard; Swalle, the “ Unicorn;” Brown, 
the “ Black Swan” without Temple Bar; Hind- 
marsh, the “ Golden Ball ;” Welby, the “ Gray- 
hound,” Paul’s Churchyard ; Flasket, the “ Black 
Beare” in Paules Churchyard. A complete list, 
chronologically arranged, of London Booksel- 
lers and their signs would be interesting. The 
Scotch booksellers do not appear generally to 
have used signs. J. M. 





Depth of Mud.— The writer of the pleasant | 
papers, “ Down among the Dutchmen,” in House- | 
hold Words (Nov. 7, 1857, p. 450.), says : — 

“ Often does the long Norwegian stat-tree, full forty 
feet in length, slip down utterly in the gruelly compost | 
at the first stroke of the pile-driver, and is lost alto- 
gether.” 

Something like this may be seen nearer home. 
After the drainage of Whittlesea Mere, Hunting- | 
donshire, in 1852-3, farm-buildings were erected 
in various parts of the Mere. Of course, its 
soundest portions were selected for that purpose ; 
but everything had to be constructed upon piles: | 
and I frequently saw a thirty-foot pile driven | 
down into the quivering mud-bed, and then slip 
out of all reach. What is the greatest known 
depth of mud? Curnpert Bene. 


Bird's-eye View of Towns. — Several ancient 
bird's-eye views of towns are given in topograph- 
ical works, and others are spoken of as existing 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and other 
libraries, and quaint old paintings of our cities 
and towns as they existed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are sometimes referred to in such works as | 
hanging on the walls of the town-houses. Many 
of each sort which I have seen were so exceed- | 
ingly interesting, that it has often struck me as | 
being singular, in these illustrated book-making 
days, that a work on the subject has not been 
published, giving a series of such striking bird’s- 
eye views of our various towns in olden times, | 


either as woodcuts or in lithograph, with de- 
scriptive letter-press. The suggestion is, I think, 
an important one, and I hope to see it carried 
out, as the result, I am satisfied, would be most 
satisfactory. 


Edinburgh Pamphlets.— At the sale of the late 
Lord Cockburn’s library, about 200 volumes of 
pamphlets relating to Edinburgh were sold. As 
they would probably be purchased for some public 
institution in that city, it would be interesting, 
for the sake of reference, to know where they now 
are, and I doubt not your correspondent T. G. S. 
will be able to furnish this information. 

Axiquis. 


Original Plan of Alexandria.— When Alex- 
ander the Great founded the city in Egypt which 
he named after himself, it is said that he planned 
it after the fashion of a Macedonian cloak. What 
was the shape of the latter ? B. 


Giving and taking Umbrage. — When did this 
phrase first come into use? Dr. Binkes in 1701 
speaks of it as a novelty : 

“ This gave great umbrage (as the modern phrase is) ; 
suspicions and jealousies ran high, when the clergy found 
the very right of their synodical assemblies to be called 
in question by men of character in the world.” —Expedient 
Proposed, page 6, 

Wiriram Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Philosopher's Stone: Mary Rante.—In 1678 
Gabriel Clauderus published in 4to. at Altenburgh 
a treatise De Tinctura Universale et vulgo Lapis 
Philosophorum dicta, This work is understood to 
be of rare occurrence, at least in England. There 
is in it the following singular paragraph : — 

“ Caterum, que Petrus Borellius in Bibliotheca sua 
chymica anno 1654 Parisiis et anno 1656 Heidelberga 
edita, meminit Mariam Rante Anglam, statuisse ac pre- 
dixisse Lapidem Philosophorum, anno millesimo sex- 
centissimo sexagesimo primo, in vulgus lore notissimum.” 

Can any light be thrown on this netable pre- 
diction, or information given as to the family to 
which this mysterious Mary Rante belonged? 


| Perhaps she may have been an Englishwoman 


J. M. 


The Wemandeses.— In the Familiar Letters of 
Love and Gallantry, published by Briscoe, 12mo., 
n. d. p. 111, is the following passage : 

“TI would not have my rivals in your friendship, the 
Congreves, the Drydens, the Wemandeses, &c.” 

Query, Who are the last named ? 

Epwarp F. Ruwsautt. 


Heraldry: Nautical Arms.—On a shield, an 
anchor entwined with a cable; supporters, two 
mermaids. Crest: on a helmet, surmounted by a 
wreath, a ship with a single mast, without sails, 
Motto: Deus dabit vela. 


who married a foreigner. 
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The foregoing arms appear on the gravestone of | not recover their horses. For truth, ever since, untill the 
a merchant of Bridlington, Yorkshire, 1671, be- | 


sides his family arms. 


can inform me whether there was, or is, any mari- | 
ners’ company, company of merchant-seamen, &c. | 


to which they belong ? C. J. 

Meaning of Coron.—In John Lambert's An- 
swers tothe Bishops’ Articles, as printed-in Foxe's 
Acts and Monuments, ed. 1563, under Article 16, 
occurs the following passage : — 

“Christ’s law, that in Psalm xi. for the pureness 
thereof is called *‘ Argentum igne examinatum, purgatum 
septuplum,’ i.e. silver coron and fined, often and many 
sithes [times ] through fire.” * 

I should feel much obliged to any of your 
readers who would explain what is meant by 
“ coron:” it answers to the word “ examination ” 
in the Latin, which is quoted from the Latin 
Vulgate. Ilas it any connexion with corona, 
asa mint or assay mark ? In Du Cange, v. Moneta, 


is a long list of coins, distinguished by such de- | 


scriptions as—d’argent fin a la Couronne : in one 
instance, Coronne: d'argent fin au soleil, &c. 

J.-P. 

ortcullis. — When was this officer first ap- 

pointed, who first held the office, and what lec 

to the selection of the title of Portcullis ? a 


Inlaid Books.—Is any one particularly noted 
as excelling in this branch of art? I have re- 
cently met with some specimens which are beau- 
tifully executed, but I suspect they are done by 
an amateur, and not by a tradesman. Perhaps 
some of your readers can give me the address of 
a clever workman, Cato. 


Oriel College. . 


The Prince of Orange's Dog.— Sir Roger Wil- 
liams, in his Actions of the Lowe Countries 
(“printed by Humfrey Lownes, for Mathew 
Lownes, 1618”) 4to., p. 49., gives an interesting 
account of a camisado, or night attack, by Julian 
Romero upon the camp of the Prince of Orange, 
in which the Prince’s life was saved by a dog: 

“For I heard the Prince say often, that as hee thought, 
but for a dog he had been taken. The camisado was 
given with such resolution, that the place of armes tooke 
no alarme, untill their fellowes were running in with the 
enemies in their tailes. Whereupon this dogge, hearing 
a great noyse, fell to scratching and crying, and withall 
leapt on the Prince’s face, awaking him being asleep, 
before any of his men. And albeit the Prince lay in his 
armes, with a lackey alwaies holding one of his horses 
ready bridled; yet at the going out of his tent, with 
much adoe hee recovered his horse before the enemie ar- 
rived. Nevertheless one of his Quiries was slaine taking 
horse presently after him ; and divers of his servants were 
forced to escape amongst the guards of foote, which could 


{* Canon Townsend, in his reprint of Foxe, has omitted 
the word “coron,”— Ep. } 


Prince’s dying day, he kept one of that dog’s race; so 


I shall be glad"if anyone | did many of his friends and followers. The most or all of 


these dogs were white little hounds, with crooked noses, 
called Camuses.” 

The fashionable lap-dog of the days of the first 
two Georges was the ugly little Dutch pug. It 
was also customary to decorate them with orange- 
coloured ribbons. Query, Is the origin of this 
fashion to be traced to Sir Roger Williams’ anec- 
dote ? Epwarp F, Rimpavcrrt. 


Defaced Coins. — I well remember, some years 
ago, reading the details of a process by which 
coins, obliterated by age and constant use, might 
be easily deciphered. So far as my memory goes, 
the coin was dipped into burning sulphur, or 
something of that description, and through the 
film so produced upon the coin the original image 
was distinctly visible. Can anyone explain the 
process more correctly ? T. Hueues. 

Chester. 


Captain Ja. Peacock.—Attached to the declara- 
tion of the generals at sea, and the captains under 
their command, published in the Perfect Diurnal 
of April 25—May 2, 1653, and reprinted in the 
Cromwelliana, occurs the name of Captain “ Ja. 
Peacock.” Who was he? Where can I find any. 
particulars about him as to his birth, family, 
arms, if he bore any, &c. ? Epwarp Peacock. 


The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


Sign of “ The Honest Lawyer.” —I have seen 
an inn sign representing a man carrying his head 
under his arm, and called the “ Honest Lawyer.” 
What is the meaning and origin of this? I have 
asked many people, but never received but one 


answer,—“ I don’t know.” Can any body say, 
“Tdoknow?” If so, I wish he would kindly 
enlighten ARCH XZOLOGIST. 


Portrait of Graham of Claverhouse.—Is any 
painted likeness known to exist of John Graham 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, excepting the 
one that formerly belonged to Sir Walter Scott, 
and is probably now at Abbotsford ? : 

It is said that an engraving was made from 
this picture, and that Sir Walter wrote some 
poetry to be engraved beneath it. I cannot hear 
of the existence of any such engraving, and the 
verses do not occur in any of the collected edi- 
tions of his works that I have examined. 

Gus p. Temrt. 


John Chadwick.—In making out my family 
pedigree, I have some difficulty in tracing the 
birthplace and parentage of my great-grandfather 
John Chadwick ; and with a view to ascertaining 
those facts, I shall be obliged by your insertion of 
a Query to that effect. 

Ile ig traditionally said to have come from a 
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as is called Neepsend, near Sheffield,) to King’s 
Lynn; gnd the first mention I find of him here is 


l 
place called Nabsend in Yorkshire (the same place 





as a witness to an assurance of an estate in Lynn, | 
dated May 17, 1731; and, from his crest of a | 


martlet, I imagine him to be the fourth son of the 
first house; but the first house, or rather those 
with whom he is connected in that house, are at 

resent veiled in obscurity, and I shall feel much 
indebted to any correspondent who can trace this 
John Chadwick's antecedents. f find also in 1737 
he marries in this town (Lynn), where his family, 
both of his first and second wives, are readily 


traceable; and I am anxious to trace his father | 


and mother, and his place of birth, for the purposes 
of my family pedigree. Joun Nurse Cuapwicx. 
King’s Lynn. 


Plantagenet Residence in Gillingham. — Some of 
the earlier Plantagenet kings occasionally resided 
at a palace, or royal hunting-seat, in the Forest of 
Gillingham, Dorset. Will some of your corre- 
spondents favour me with references to any char- 
ters or records in which mention is made of it ?* 

QurpaM. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Archdeacon Corrie of Calcutta. — This gentle- 
man is believed to have died in England some 
twenty-eight or thirty years ago. Information as 
to his place of birth, preferments, and date of de- 
cease will be acceptable. Where was he buried ? 

T. Huaues. 

Chester. 


[Daniel Corrie was born on April 10, 1777; his father 
was vicar of Osbournby, co. Lincoln, and afterwards rector 
of Morcott, co. Rutland. In 1799, he was entered at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge; ordained deacon, June 13, 1802, and 

riest, June 10, 1804; and was for a short time curate of 
toke Rochford. Having been a pointed a chaplain to the 
Bengal establishment, he otto in India towards the close 
of the year 1806, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, where 
he met his old college companion Henry Martyn. He first 
laboured at Chunar, and afterwards at Cawnpore, Agra, 
and Benares. In November, 1812, he married Miss Myers, 
who died in December, 1836. In 1823, Bishop Heber con- 
ferred on Mr. Corrie the archdeaconry of Calcutta. When 
Madras was erected into a bishopric, Archdeacon Corrie 
was appointed the first bishop, and was consecrated on 
June 14, 1835, by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishops of Lichfield, Carlisle, and Bangor. Bishop Corrie 
died on Feb. 5, 1837, and was buried in St. George’s Ca- 
thedral, Madras, within a few feet of the spot where, six 
weeks before, he bent over the remains of his affectionate 
partner. A long biographical notice of the Bishop is 
ven in the Christian Observer, July, 1837, p. 479., which, 
ever, does not furnish any particulars of his parent- 
age, birth, or education ; but his Memoirs have been since 
published by his two brothers. } 





* Has our correspondent consulted Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, iii. 196—200,,which contains a good account of this 
forest, with references to ancient records?” — Ep.] 








Milton's “ Comus.” —In Bishop Newton's Life 
of Milton, prefixed to that poet’s works, he says, 
on the authority of Sir Henry Wotton, that it 
was printed at Oxford, at the end of Mr. R.’s 
Poems, “ but whether Randolph the poet or who 
else is uncertain.” In Sir Henry Wotton’s letter 
of April 10, 1638, Sir Henry, writing to Milton 
in allusion to Comus, says, — 

“For the, work itself I had view’d some good while 
before, with singular delight, having received it from our 
common friend, Mr. R., in the close of the late R.’s poems 
printed at Oxford,” &c. 

Now, I have Randolph’s Poems, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1638, in the original binding, collected-and 
published by his brother Robert Randolph ; true, 
there is a leaf or two wanting at the end, but no 
perceptible hiatus for a poem of the length of 
Comus. Who, then, was the Mr. R. alluded to? 
The inference fairly points to Randolph’s Poems, 
sent by his brother. Randolph died in 1634, aged 
twenty-nine. Was there an edition of his Poems 
published before 1638? If not, I repeat, who was 
the Mr. R. mentioned by Wotton ? 

M. E. Berry. 

[This Query has been anticipated by Mr. Todd in his 
edition of Comus, 8vo., 1798, p.4. Mr. Todd says, “ I be- 
lieve Mr. R. to be John Rouse, Bodley’s librarian. The 
late R. is unquestionably Thomas Randolph, the poet. 
But who has ever seen a copy of this edition of Ran- 
dolph’s Poems with Comus at the end? I think this 
perplexity may be thus adjusted. Henry Lawes the 
musician, who composed Comus, being wearied with giv- 
ing written copies, printed and published this drama 
about three years after the presentation, omitting Mil- 


| ton’s name, with the following title: “ A Maske presented 








at Ludlow Castle, 1634, on Michaelmasse night, before 
the right honorable the Earle of Bridgewater, Vicount 
Brackly, Lord President of Wales. London, printed for 
Hvmphrey Robinson at the signe of the three Pidgeons 
in Paul’s Churchyard, 1637.” 4to. Now it is very pro- 
bable, that when Rouse transmitted from Oxford, in 
1638, the first or quarto edition of Randolph’s Poems to 
Sir Henry Wotton, he very officiously stitched up at the 
end Lawes’s edition of Comus, a slight quarto of thirty 
pages only, and ranging, as he thought, not improperly 
with Randolph’s two dramas, The Muse’s Looking Glass 
and Amyntas. Wotton did not know the name of the 
author of Comus, till Milton sent him a copy, ‘ intimating 
the name of the true artificer,’ on April 6, 1638. This, 
we may presume, was therefore the Comus which Wotton 
hdd seen at the end of Randolph.” The copy of Lawes’s 
edition of A Maske in George Stevens's library, lot 972., 
sold for 11. 3s., and on a fiy-leaf are the following MS. 
notes: “I take this edition of the Maske, the first pub- 
lished work of Milton’s, to be much the scarcest of his 
original poetical pieces. J. Bowie.” “Mr. Warton ob- 
serves that Lawes’s edition of Comus is seldom to be 
found. See his edition, p. 121.” It contains a plate of 
Ludlow Castle. ] 


Friars Mendicant, Bull against.—In the year 
1317 (10 Edw. II.), a Bull was issued by Pope 
John XXII. against certain Friars Mendicants 
who preached rebellion in Ireland. Where shall I 
find this Bull in extenso ? Enrvi. 


[In Cocquiline’s Bullarum Privilegiorum ac Diplomatum 
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Romanorum Pontificum Amplissima Collectio, published in 
14 vols. fol. at Rome, between the years 1739 and 1762, 
and which contains no less than forty-four Bulls in extenso 
of Pope John XXI. (“ dictus XXII.”), one only refers to 
Ireland, namely, the twenty-fourth in order. The title is 
as follows: “ Mandatum Archiepiscopis et Episcopis An- 
glia, ut eos publice denuncient excommunicatos, qui 
contra Sedis Apostolice prohibitionem Hiberniam Armis 
impetere, coedibusque, et rapinis miscere ausi fuerant.” 


This Bull was published in the fourth year of John’s pon- | 


tificate, and bears date December 27, 1319. Vide tom. iii. 
p- 177.] 


Daneing in Churchyards.—In St. Alphage 
Churchyard, Canterbury, there was a few years 


“ Bayes. Many a young Templar will save his shilling 
| by this stratagem of my mice. 
| Smith. Why, will any young Templar eat out the 
back. of a coach ? 
“ Bayes. No, egad! But you'll grant, it is mighty na- 
| tural for a mouse.” — See Scott’s Dryden, vol. x. p. 94. 


J.E. J. 


[In Palsgrave Court, in the Strand, near Temple Bar, 
there was a tavern having for its sign the head of the 
Palsgrave, the husband of Princess Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of James I. Here Prior and Montague make the 
| Country Mouse and the City Mouse bilk the hackney 
| coachman. — Cunningham’s Hand- Book of London. | 


since a tombstone bearing an epitaph to Agnes | 


Halke, who died a.p. 1502, as follows : 


“In this churchyard was so her chance, 
First, after the hallowing of the same, 
Afore all others to begin the dance, 
Which to all creatures is the loth game.” 


Can you throw light upon the practice herein de- | 
scribed, of dancing in churchyards, “ after the | 


hallowing of the same?” It must have been con- 
sidered of some importance to have been recorded 
in an epitaph. J. Brent. 

[Our correspondent has misapprehended the allusion 


conveyed in the above lines. In the celebrated curious 
series of engravings called “The Dance of Death,” of 


course the king and the queen begin the dance, then fol- | 


low the bishop, the lawyer, the lover, &c., and ends with 
a child; or, as we read in Pierce Plowman’s Visions, — 


“ Death came driving after, and al to dust pashed 
Kyngs and Kaisars, Knights and Popes.” 


Agnes Halke appears to have been the first person in- 
terred in the churchyard of St. Alphage “after the hal- 
lowing of the same.” In a figurative sense she /ed the 
Dance of Death, “which to all creatures is the loth game.” 
The allusion is curious, as indicating the period when a 
churehyard was added to the ecclesiastical building in 
question, and the better practice of burying without in- 
stead of within its walls was adopted. } 


Brandegose Bell. —In Boys’s History of Sand- 


wich it is stated that “ the sexton formerly had an | 


annual allowance of 4s. from the Corporation for 

ringing at this (Sandwich) church ‘ Brandgose’ 

bell at one, and the ‘ curfu’ at eight o'clock.” In 

another paragraph it is termed “ Brandegoose bell.” 

What is the meaning of this term ? T. N. B. 
Chester. 


[ Brandgose is a Teutonic word signifying “ wild goose,” | 
oys says in his | 


the name given to the bell in question. 
History, p. 311., “when the Mayor comes into the hall, 
a bell at St. Peter’s, called Brandegoose bell, shall begin 
to ring,” &c. } 


“ Palsgrave.” — Whence is the name borrowed 
in the following passage of the Hind and Panther 
transversed, where the City and Country Mouse are 
riding through London ? 

“ But now at Piccadilly they arrive, 

And, taking coach, t’wards Temple-Bar they drive; 

But, at St. Clement’s church, eat out the back, 

And, slipping through the Palsgrave, bilked poor hack.” 


PLAYS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(2™ S. v. 75.) 


The quotation made by the Rev. Macxen- 
zie Waxcotr from Dr. Hessey’s notice of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, in reference to dramatic 
Ss induces me to offer you a farther 

Vote which I have made on this subject. The 
“ Tounley ” of Dr. Hessey’s note is the reverend 
gentleman who, just ninety-nine years ago, pro- 
duced the still popular farce of High Life below 
Stairs; a farce aj one time erroneously attri- 
buted to Garrick. This was rather a descent from 
the style and subject of old Merchant Taylors, — 
of Chapman, or of Wilde, or of tuneful Shirley, 
a greater dramatist than Wilde. 

For a long period the faces and opinions of the 
head-masters of Merchant Taylors were fixedly 
set against the iniquity of plays and players; but 
when young Buckingham, a former pupil of the 
school, wrote his Scipio Africanus, and the piece 
was announced for representation at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the masters grew interested 
in the success of the piece and the honour of the 
school, and they sent the boys into the most licen- 
tious of the London pits, to clap the tragedy. 
This was in 1718. The performance of Scipio by 
Quin gave rise to a fondness for theatricals in the 
| school. This only slowly, and not very satisfac- 

torily, developed itself, by a reverend head-master 
himself becoming the author of a farce. The 
fashion flickered and went out for a while, but it 
was revived in 1762-3, and Terence was en- 
throned on the stage of Merchant Taylors. Some 
of the results of this enthronement are worth 
noticing. Dr. Hessey speaks of a portion of the 
| Phormio being played “ more privately” than the 
| Eunuchus, in the year of the revival. But Gar- 
rick was present, and he was so pleased with the 
| delivery of the prologue, by Sylvester, that he en- 
| ticed the boy to turn actor. ~ Sylvester never 
| did much, but he was willing to do anything; and 
| his readiness to act every character, from Hamlet 
| to Harlequin, was subsequently immortalised b 
| the younger Bannister, in the well-known sk 


| Replies. 
| 
| 
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of Sylvester Daggerwood. Dr. Hessey records 
the acting also of Ruggles’ Ignoramus. On the 
last occasion the satirical songs of Ruggles were 
sung by the boys to sacred airs by Handel, Soper, 
and Hasse! It is said_that the mothers of some 
of the singers had to regret, like Niobe, that the 
gods had made their children vocal. 

A greater actor than Sylvester passed from 
Merchant Taylors’ School to the stage, namely, 
Woodward ; inimitable Harry ! who kept the stage 
during nearly fifty years of the last century, 1730 
—1777, and who never seemed older. Wood- 
ward, like Liston, always thought that tragedy 
was his forte. Perhaps he too had been bitten by 
Quin’s Scipio. However this may be, Harry 
could never speak a serious line in his life without 
making the hearers laugh. His wit, his vivacity, 
his drollery, and his unsurpassable impudence, 
used to be the themes of old sleovauite at the com- 
mencement of the present century. His Bobadil 
was, perhaps, never equalled; and his Marplot 
and Touchstone ranked next in degrees of perfec- 
tion. Among the characters originally represented 
by Woodward, many, preserving his “ points” tra- 
ditionally, have survived to within the recollec- 
tion of the most of us. I will only mention Flash, 
in Miss in her Teens, Dick in the Apprentice, 
Mrs. Cole in the Minor, Lofty in the Good-natured 
Man, and Captain Absolute in the Rivals. I trust 
that Merchant Taylors will not despise the me- 
mory of Harry Woodward as an old pupil. He 
cannot claim equality with modest Bishop An- 
drews, or learned Dove, or Archdeacon Wren, or 
controversial Hutton, or pious Juxon, or Dave- 
nant the commentator, or Will Quarles, or well- 
read Calamy, or Peter Heylin, or earnest Wheatly, 
or the physician Cline, or the conquering Clive ; 
but he was a better fellow than Titus Oates, or 
Ezekiel Hopkins, or Luke Milbourne, the antago- 
nist of Dryden, the first and last of whom especi- 
ally reflect no credit upon Merchant Taylors. 
Harry Woodward, at least, was on the first rank 
of the profession which he followed, and I hope a 
word, to assert as much, is not misplaced in a 
Note touching on plays and players at public 
schools, J. Doran. 





EARLY ALMANACKS. 
(2™ S. iv. 106.; v. 37.) 

I have before me the MS. Catalogue of the 
library of a person of some local celebrity who 
lived in the seventeenth century. It is most 
methodically arranged, and shows the printed 
volumes to have exceeded a thousand, besides 
a large number of pamphlets, distinguishing their 
respective sizes and the prices at which they were 
either bought or published. As their owner was 
an adept in astrological science, his large col- 


lection of Almanacks, a separate list of which is 





appended to the Catalogue, may thus be ac- 
counted for. As there seems to be some ques- 
tion about the antiquity of works of this character, 
I have transcribed the list for the benefit of those 
who feel any interest in the matter. It is mani- 
festly quite untenable that the first English al- 
manack was published in 1673; and it will be 
noticed that the Almanack by Swallow, 
alluded to as dated 1668, occurs in this list with 
the date 1644. But with regard to the dates in 
general, it is obvious that we cannot draw any 
conclusions from them in ‘reference to the time 
when the works were first published. 





« Almanacks. 


8vo. Richard Allestree. 1621—40. 
8vo. John Booker. 1638—67. 
8vo. Thomas Bretnor. 1615—19. 
8vo. Nicolas Culpeper. 1651—56. 
8vo. John Gadbury. 1657—70. 
8vo. Henry Jesse. 1646—57. 
8vo. William Lilly. 1645—81. ‘ 
8vo. Nathaniel Nye. 1645. 

8vo. Fferdinando Parkhurst. 1648. 
8vo. Edward Pond. 1605—43. 
8vo. John Russell. 1660—1. 

8vo. Richard Sanders. 1655—71. 
Swallow. 1644—66. 
8vo. John Tanner. 1657—69. 
16mo. Robert Triplet. 1611—28. 
8vo. Vincent Winge. 1649—69. 
16mo. Dirck Rembrantsz. 1664. 
8vo. William Andrews. 1655—58, 
8vo. Samuel Ashwell. 1646. 

8vo. James Baston. 1657. 

8vo. Ferdinand Beridge. 1654. 
8vo. Joseph Blagrave. 1658—65. 
8vo. James Bowker. 1668. 

8vo. William Crooke. 1652. 

8vo William Dade. 1634—63. 
8vo. —— Dove. 1646—66, 

8vo. —— Fly. 1657. 

8vo. William Foster. 1662. 

12mo. Thomas Gallen. 1657. 
8vo. William Gibbons. 1655. 
8vo. Walter Gray. 1605. 

8vo. Henry Harfleet. 1656. 

8vo. Arthur Hopton. 1611. 

8vo. Thomas Jackson. 1650. 

8vo. Sarah Jinner. 1658—60. 
8vo. G. Johnson. 1659. 

8vo. George Markham. 1656. 
8vo. Fr. Misson. 1660. 

8vo. Robert Morton. 1662. 

8vo. John Neve. 1634—43. 

8vo. Jeffery Neve. 1624. 

8vo. George Offorne. 1625. 

8vo. Matthew Pierce. 1634. 

8vo. Samuel Perkins. 1634. 

8vo. Francis Pigot. 1654—59. 
8vo. Protestant Almanack, 1668—9. 
12mo. Schardanus Riders, 1652—70. 
8vo. J. S. 1669. 

8vo. Arthur Sofford. 1634. 

8vo. Thomas Street. 1653—56. 
8vo. John Swan. 1657—64. 

8vo. Thomas Trigge. 1662—69. 
8vo. John Vaux. 1634—60. 

8vo, Samuel Westley. 1669, 










; 
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George Wharton. 1659—66. 
John White. 1613—41. 

R. White. 1654. 
Thomas Wilkinson. 
Jeffery Wilson. 1634. 

William Woodhouse. 1607. 

8vo. John Woodhouse. 1634. 

8vo. W. Lilly and K. Coley. 1682—89.” 


Culpeper's, Lilly's, Gibbons’, Misson’s, Mor- 
ton’s, Street's, Wharton’s, Lilly and Coley's, are 
riced 6d. ; Blagrave’s, 5d. ; The Protestant, 7d. ; 
Rider's, ls. 5d.; and all the rest 2d. W.S 


Hastings. _ 


8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 





There is in my possession a black-letter copy of 
the Rauens Almanacke for the year 1609, profess- 
ing to be written by “ T. Deckers, which though 
not exactly answering to the modern idea of an 
almanack, yet in its opening senterftes shows that 
these useful articles are of a much earlier date than 
any as yet assigned by your correspondents : — 


“ At the beginning of euerie Almanacke, it is the 
fashion to haue the body of a man drawne as you see*, 
and not onely baited, but bitten and shot at by wilde 
beasts and monsters. And this fellow, they that lye all 
the yeare long (that is to say, those that deale in Ka- 
lenders,) call the Man of the Moone, or the Moone’s 
Man,” &c. 

My copy, otherwise perfect, wants the title- 
page, so that I cannot say where it was published : 
the prefatory Epistle ends thus : — 

“ And thus because much fowle weather is toward (if 
my Calender tel no lyes), and that I am loath to haue 
you stad in a storm, I bid you farwell, dated the I. Ides 
of the first month of this first great Platonicall and ter- 
rible yeare 1609.—T. Deckers.” 

J. Eastwoop. 





I fear that the notices of your correspondents 
on this subject are calculated to mislead young 
antiquaries. Almanacks and Calendars are of a 
much earlier date than is there noticed. It must 
be obvious that from the earliest times, since the 
invention of feast, fast, and saints’ days, the wor- 
shippers must have had a guide, especially in those 
that are moveable. This led the monks in all 
their service books and mortuaries to prefix an 
Almanack and Calendar. The first enlarged Al- 
manack that I have seen is The Shepheard’s Kalen- 
dar, of which several editions were printed in the 
fifteenth century. The months severally commend 
themselves: thus — 

“ Called I am Janyuere the colde, 

In Christmas season good fyre I loue, 

Yonge Jesu, that sometime Judas solde, 

In me was circumcised for mans behoue. 

Three kinges sought the sonne of God aboue, 

They kneeled downe and dyd him homage with loue 

To God their Lorde that is mans owne brother.” 





* Above is the well-known diagram of a naked man 
surrounded by the signs of the Zodiac. 





Every day is dedicated to some saint, except 
March 14 and September 7. 

Guides to Lawyers as to term and saints’ days, 
such as Magna Charta and early statutes, were 
preceded by an Almanack. One is now before 
me printed by Pinson in 1519. Even the Abridge- 
ments of our early Chronicles by Grafton and 
Stowe contained an Almanack ; and in many they 
gave directions to the country fairs. All our 
early English Bibles, with the exception of Cover- 
dale’s, 1535, 1536, and 1537, are preceded by Al- 
manack and Calendar, from the first Tyndale, 
1537, to the present authorised version. The ex- 
tensive series of Bibles called Genevan, Puritan, or 
Breeches, from 1568 to 1584, contain Almanack 
and Calendar. Many of these abound in singular 
information, in the nature of a tablet of memory 
(copied from the splendid edition of the Genevan 
text, royal folio, by the King’s Printer, 1583), 
inter alia : 
“Jan. 1. Noah began to see the tops of the mountains. 
6. Christ was baptized. 

22. Duke of Somerset Beheaded. 
27. Paul was converted. 
7. Noah sent the Dove out of the ark. 
18, Luther died. 
. Lazarus was raised from Death. 
22. Mary Magdalen anointed Christ. 
5. Christ was crucified. 
. Noah opened the cover of the Ark. 
14. Man [manna] ceased. 
18, The Israelites passed the Red Sea. 
. Moses numbered the People. 
5. Christ ascended into heaven. 
17. Noah entred the Ark. 
27. Noah’s ark was lifted up. 
. The Josias of our Age, Edward the Sixt, died. 
. John Hus was burnt. 
17. Moses broke the tables of stone. 
. Aaron died. 
27. Religion reformed according to God’s expresse 
trueth in the Citie of Geneua, 1535. 
7. Our Soueraigne Ladie QvEENE ELIZABETH 
borne. 
8. Jerusalem utterly rased. 
. Zwinglius was slaine, 1532. 
. Martin Luther was borne, 1483. 
. Ezra commanded the Israelites to leaue their 
strange wiues, 
25. Steuen was stoned to death. 
27. Saint John died, aged 1xxxix yeeres. 
28. Herod slewe the Innocentes.” 

In this the saints’ days were greatly abridged. 

In Bagford’s Collections (British Museum) 
there are many rare Almanacks : — 

“ No. 5937. Y Almynack and Pronostication of the 
yere of oure Lord m.ccccc. and xxx, a large sheet very full 
of Saints’ days, by Gaspar Laet the yonger, Doctor yn 
Physic (the Moore of his day). Emprented at Antwerpe 
by me Cristofel of Raremunde. This has the Arms of 
England, the same as in Tyndale’s Testaments, 4°, 1536, 
and ‘the declaratid of this almyune about the tyme for 
bloud lettinge.’ ” 


Part of an Almanack, date lost, with the fol- 
lowing prophecy : — . 
“The most mighty and redoubted King of Englade, 
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Henry, whose reuolucyon began in June the yere passed, 
shall in the beginnynge of this yere vx in ioy and 
myrthe conueniently, he shall treate of thinges con- 
cernyng the church, Jupyter beynge in the opposicyon 
of the hous eclypsall, and the eclips passed in the signe 
of his ascendent. Virgo nyghe to the same degre pro- 
myseth some melancoly. But Jupyter beynge in a good 
aspecte of the descendent lesseneth the effecte, his grace 
will not be greatly inclined to warre. The realme of 
Englande shall be prosperous in merchaundyses, sub- 
staunce and vytayle, with some discorde, stryues, hate, 
and envy amonge the people.” 


“ No. 52. An Almanack, 1551, large sheet. Imprinted 
at London by John Turck. This is in type similar to 
that used in Days Becke’s Bible, 1549.” 


The principles of the Reformation were pro- 
moted by the publication of Almanacks. In 1549 
Coverdale published — 


“A faythful and true pronosticatid vp6 the yeare 
M.CCCCC.XLIx, and parpetually after to the worldes ende, 
and an almanack for euer.” 


Another was under the title of — 


“A Spirituall Almanacke wherin every Christ? man 
and womai may se what they ought daylye to do, or 
leaue vadone. Not after the doctrine of the Papistes, not 
after the lernynge of Ptolomy, but out of the very true 
and wholsome doctryne of God, shewed ynto vs in his 
worde.” 


A history of Almanacks from the earliest to the 
present day would be highly interesting, — not 
omitting a penny book Almanack, published Nov. 
1856, which plainly foretells that the rebellion in 
India would take place in 1857. Groras Orror. 


WOMEN RECEIVING THE LORD'S SUPPER IN GLOVES: 
THE “ DOMINICALE,” THE PENITENTIAL, THE VEIL. 


(2™ §. v. 48. 98.) 


I. “ Durant les deus premiers Siecles nous ne lisons 
ae que l'on observast aucune ceremonie & recevoir le 

crament: mais dans les Siecles suivans, les COmunians 
le recevoient avec les mains disposées en forme de Croix. 
Les hémes avoient les mains nves, et les fémes les avoient 
couvertes d'vn linge blanc.” — Drelincourt, Du faux Visage 
de I’ Antiquite, Géndve, 2nd ed. 1666, p. 146. 

ii, © The Synod of Antisiodorum (Auxerre). This was 
not a Council of Bishops, but only a Synodical assembly 
of Abbots and Priests of the Diocese of Tours, held in the 
year 578, by Aunacharius Bishop of Tours.” 

“ The five and forty Constitutions which were made in 
it, are signed by the Bishop, the seven Abbots, the four 
and thirty Priests, and three Deacons.” 


“ The six and seven and thirtieth (Constitutions) for- 
bid Women to receive the Eucharist with the naked 
hand, or to touch the Linen-cloth which covers the Body 
of our Lord.” 


“The two and fortieth orders Women to have the Do- 
minical for zeceiving the Communion. Some have thought 
that this is the Linen upon which they receive the Body 
of Jesus Christ, being forbidden to receive it with their 
naked hand, as was declared in Constitution 36. Others 
think that it is a kind of Veil which covers their head. 

ver this be, the Synod declares, That if they have 





it not, they shall wait till another Sunday to receive the 
Communion.” — Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical History. English 
translation, London, 1693, vol. v. p. 152. 

Ill. “ Theodorus of . Theodorus, bred*a 
Monk of Tarsus, was ordained Bishop by Pope Vitalian, 
and sent in 668 into England, to govern the Church of 
Canterbury. He was well entertained by King Egbert, 
who had sent to Rome to desire a Bishop to be sent to 
him. He laboured much in the establishing of the Faith 
and the Church-discipline in England.” 

“ He is the First that composed a Penitential among the 
Latins, made up of Canons, taken out of the Councils 
of the Greek and Latin Church. This Book was soon 
spread all over the West, and many undertook to make 
such like Works, wiffth in process of time became very 
common and very bad.” 


Of the “ Fourteen Titles or Chapters” which, — 


more or less genuine, remain of the above, — 
“the Seventh Chapter is of Women’s Functions in the 
Church or Monagtery. They are forbidden covering the 
Altar with the Corporal, laying the Oblations on the Cha- 
lice upon the Altar, &c.” —“ But they are permitted to 
receive the Eucharist upon a black Veil, according to the 
use of the Greeks ; they may make the Oblations (that is, 
the Loaves offered upon the Altar), but not according to 
the practice of the Romans.” — Idem, vol. vi. p. 45. 

S. H. H. 

St. John’s Wood. 


“RULE BRITANNIA.” 
(2™ S. v. 91.) 


M. Scua@tcaer having incidentally remarked 
in his paper that Arne “ knew, liked, and admired 
Handel,” I called to mind that, in M. Scua@icuer’s 
Life of Handel (p. 326.), a conversation is quoted 
from the Somerset House Gazetle, in which the 
speakers are Handel, Arne, and Pupasch, and 
which M. Scue@.cner inclines to receive as 
genuine. I can, however, assure him that it is 
purely imaginary. Ephraim Hardcastle was the 
pseudonym used by the late Mr. W. H. Pyne, an 
eminent water-colour artist, and author of a work 
in 2 vols. called Wine and Walnuts, in which are 
several of such “Imaginary Conversations.” In 
the first volume there is a conversation which ex- 
tends over fourteen pages, and in which the inter- 
locutors are Handel, Roubilliac, and Henry 
Fielding. I may add’ that I was well acquainted 
with Mr. Pyne, who evidently delighted in such 
inventions ; without, however, the least idea or 
wish that they should be taken for anything else, 
although he would doubtless have considered it as 
a compliment. 

M. Scuetcuer will excuse me if I point out, 
that in his first quotation from Dr. Burney, rela- 
tive to the air Giustino, the words “ alla moderna” 
are omitted: the plain English of those words 
being, that Handel had modelled on the Italian 
masters. 

Again, in the second quotation, only Dr. Bur- 
ney’s note being given, the general reader must 


think that “ Cedo alla sorte” was composed by 
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Handel, being really Gallupi’s. (See “N. & Q.,.” 
24 §. iv. 498.). 

I know that these omissions have nothing to do 
with the purpose for which M. Scu@tcuer quotes 
in reply to Mr. Husx ; but they have everything 





are very perfect, and it is singular they had not 
been referred to, if there were any doubts of the 
date of her death. Luttrell also notes, under 
July, 1679, “ About this time Mrs. Gwyn, mother 
to Madam Ellen Gwyn, being in drink, was drowned 


to do with the question. of Handel’s exclusive pro- in a ditch near Westminster.” 


perty in the close of “ Rule Britannia.” 


With respect to portraits of pretty Nell caution 


The case, it may be submitted, is this: that the | should be taken in ascertaining their authenticity, 
more the question is sifted, the more it will be | for it has been too much the custom of attributing 


perceived that the right of property in a fine air | 


ws not a question of parallel passages at all. It is 
a question of improving the passages themselves, 
and then of combining them into a more beautiful, 
and consequently more enduring form, than they 


had ever before received ; and on those grounds | 


Dr. Arne’s property in “ Rule Britannia” is fully 
assured, 
from others by one who lacked these powers of 
finishing the details, and combining the whole into 
a beautiful form, would be simply a thing “ of 
shreds and patches,” while Arne’s song is especially 
remarkable for its unity and strength. 

Aurrep Rorre. 





Music consists of spirit, matter, and form. The 
oe of a great composer has its distinct existence, 
the rhythm flowing from the actual beat of the 
man’s heart, the peculiarity of his nervous and 
mental constitution; Rule Britannia, as a whole, is 
not Handel's spirit. It lacks his strength—his fire 
—the pulse of his thoughts. The matter of a tune 
consists in its ideas—actual passages, which may 
be new or old. A catena of parallel passages is of 
slight value in testing the originality of a compo- 
sition as a whole. The form with a great composer 
may be taken as his adopted type or mode of ex- 
pressing his thoughts, and is in a great measure the 
result also of bodily temperament. Arne’s form is 
not Handel's form. It is always clear, often vul- 
gar. Handel is often very indistinct, never vul- 
gar. Arne’s eyes were close together; his features 

arge and prominent, but all huddled together, 
and his body all angles. So is his music. Han- 
del had large, long eyes, apart from each other, a 
great head, but delicate features ; so varying no 
painter could catch them, and a body always in a 
roll; and such is his music. Rule Britannia is 
not the idiosyncrasy of Handel; not the expres- 
sion of his mental and corporeal constitutions. 

H. J. Gauntierr. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Nell Gwynne (24 §. v. 106.) — Luttrell’s Diary, 
vol. i. pp. 397. 420., informs us that as early as 
March, 1686-7, Mrs Ellen Gwyn was dangerously 
ill, and her recovery much doubted, and that she 
died Nov. 14, and was buried Nov. 17, 1687, at 
St. Martin's. The parish registers of St. Martin's 


An air merely made up of passages | St. Albans offered to purchase it. 





to her the portrait of any beauty of that period. 
I will give you an instance: there is a picture at 
Burton Hall of a lovely girl with a particularly 
innocent expression of face, painted by Sir Peter 
Lely. It - always, within the recollection of 
the family, been called Nell Gwyn, and the belief 
was so strong that many years ago the Duke of 
I discovered 
some time back a copy of this picture at Walder- 
share, where it is called Lady Lewisham, who 
afterwards married Francis Lord North, but the 
anachronism of both the style and dress proves 
this an error. Since this I have become aware 
of two other duplicates, at Lees Court and at 
Rockingham Castle, and have now ascertained 
that it is a portrait of Lady Arabella Wentworth, 
daughter of the celebrated Earl of Strafford, and 
sister of Ann Lady Rockingham. The presence 
of the portraits in all these mansions is easily ac- 
counted for. The families of Lord Monson, Lord 
Sondes, and Mr. Watson are all lineally descended 
through the Rockinghams from Lord Strafford, 
and by an alliance with the same (Rockingham) fa- 
mily, the Waldershare property came to the Guil- 
fords. The loveliness of the original must have 
been the inducement for so many portraits having 
been taken of her. Monson. 


Ignez de Castro (2™ S. v. 97.) —As A Drsur- 
tory Reaper retains his incog., will he be pleased 
to accept through the friendly medium of “N. & 
Q.” my best thanks for his obliging courtesy in 
not only allowing me the inspection of the play 
to which he drew my attention, but sending it to 
me with my own name inscribed upon the title- 
page? If I knew how it would reach him, it 
would give me pleasure to forward him a copy of 
the English translation from the Portuguese of 
Nicola Luiz. E. H. A, 


Haxey Hood Throwing : Boggons (2™ S. v. 94.) 
—Iam greatly indebted to W. H. Woonnouse 
for his interesting account of the custom, its origin, 
and ceremonies; not the less satisfactory because 
it tallies so closely with the oral information given 
me. W. H. W. would add to the obligation if he 
could throw any light on the etymology of that 
strange and uncouth designation, “ Boggons,” “p- 
plied to the twelve officials. A. E. 


General Martine (1* S. xii. 453.) —The follow- 
ing extract from Knighton’s Private Life of an 
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Eastern King may probably interest some of your 
readers : — 


“Let us from the Emanbarra to Constantia —a 
whimsical pile of buildings of vast extent, erected at great 
expense by General Martine, a Frenchman. Having en- 
tered the Company’s service towards the end of the last 
century as a private soldier, he was afterwards transferred 
to the army of the Nawab of Oude, and rose step by step 
to the rank of general, amassing enormous wealth as he 
rose. He was a prudent and successful cockfighter, and 
Saadut Ali, the reigning Nawab of those days, was fond 
of betting with him. General Martine left 100,000. to 
found a school for orphan children in Lyons, his birth- 
ome a similar sum for founding a similar institution in 

alcutta, and an amount nearly equal for a third in 
Lucknow. Each of these institutions is called La Marti- 
nitre as directed by the founder, and all are flourishing 
and useful. Constantia, his residence, to the public, as a 
serai or caravansery. It was called, I was told, after his 
first love, a French maiden, whom he had left bebind 
him in France, and who died long before he attained to 
wealth and honours. To prevent the Nawab from con- 
fiscating the building and estate, the general was buried, 
by his own direction, beneath it, for a Mussulman, how- 
ever unjust, will respect a grave. His tomb, in a sort of 
crypt beneath, is shown to visitors. A white marble bust 
of him stands on a sarcophagus, supported by two figures of 
sepoys coloured. The whole is in execrable taste. When 
the general died, his furniture was sold by auction, and 
the Company’s agents purchased the chandeliers and lus- 
tres of Constantia to decorate the Governor-General's 
palace in Calcutta. They got them a dead bargain, for 
the King of Oude would not bid against the Company, 
and the Honourable Company was delighted with its sa- 
ity. No Yankee pediar could have done the thing 
tter. When one has said that Constantia is vast and 
whimsical, all has been said about it that needs be said. 
Some part of the grounds reminded me of the gardens of 
Versailles, particularly a sheet of water in the form of a 
cross, with groves of clipped trees on either side; but on 
the whole, though it is apparent that vast sums have been 
spent to produce the result one sees before him, yet that 
result is altogether bizarre and wanting in harmony.” 


(pp. 117, 118.) 
E. H. A. 
Quotation (2 §. v. 110.) — 


“ Suns that set and-moons that wane 
Rise and are restored again.” 
Cowper, “‘*On the Shortness of Human Life,’ 
translated from the Latin of Dr. Jortin.” ( Works 
by Bohn, vol. v. p. 398.). Zeus. 


The Cakes of the Indian Mutiny (2™ S. iv. 195.) 
—L.F., who inquires respecting the account of 
the Chupaties or little oahes transmitted by the 
Chokedars through Oude in the spring of last 
year, will find it in “ N. & Q.” (2™ §. iii. 365.), in 
an extract from The Times given by Mr. J.Graves. 
It was then supposed to refer to the cholera. 

WitiiaM Fraser, B.C.L, 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


The Lotos-flower and the Sipahis (2™ S. iv. 161. 
195. 221.)—I have heard it definitely asserted by 
a — well acquainted with India that the Lotos, 
which was said to have been handed from one 
Sipahi to the other before the mutiny, and which 








has been explained sometimes as a Brahmin 
symbol and sometimes as a Mahometan one im- 
plying the resurrection of Mahometan power, was 
not a flower at all, but was the Lota or small 
brass cup used by the natives. It was filled, I 
was told, with the sacred water of the Ganges, 
and was then handed from one conspiring soldier 
to another, as that upon which the most solemn 
oath that a native of India can take was to 
be taken. These Lotas or brass cups of sacred 
water, by misprint or misunderstanding, were con- 
verted into the Lotos-flower, which has puzzled 
the readers and writers of “ N. & Q.” Corrobo- 
rative or other information on this point is de- 
sirable. Wintuiam Fraser, B.C.L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 


Andrew Wood, D. D. (2™ 8. iv. 349.) — This 
clergyman is a totally distinct individual from 
the Bishop of the Isles (as you correctly alter 
Messrs. C. H. and Taomprson Coorer’s Bishop of 
“ Sodor and Man”). The Scottish Bishop, An- 
drew Wood, was son of Rev. David Wood, “a mi- 
nister,” and nephew, maternally, of the courageous 
Bishop of Moray, John Guthrie of Guthrie in 
Forfarshire (whose descendants still possess the 
estate): who, after being successively Incumbent 
of the parishes of Spott and Dunbar, both in the 
county of Haddington and diocese of Edinburgh, 
was promoted to the Bishopric of The Isles in 
the year 1676, and thence translated to the see of 
Caithness in 1680. At the Revolution of 1688-9 
he was deprived, along with the rest of the dio- 
cesan bishops of Scotland, but appears to have 
retained his living of Dunbar,—which benefice he 
had received a royal dispensation, of June 2, 1677, 
to hold together with the bishopric of The Isles, 
—until the period of his death, which occurred at 
Dunbar in 1695, in the seventy-seventh year ,of 
his age, and nineteenth of his episcopate. These 
dates prove his birth to have taken place in 1619, 
the same year in which the Shropshire Andrew 
Wood received his degree of D.D. at Cambridge. 

A.S. A 


Barrackpore, E. I., Dec, 24, 1857. 


Ximenes Family (2™ S. iv. 190. 258.) —I for- 
ward the underwritten inscription upon a tomb- 
stone in Sidmouth churchyard for the information 
of your correspondent F. C, H. 

“ Here are interred 
the remains 
of 
Daniel Ximenes, Esq", 
late of Rose Mount in this Parish, 
who died August 21, 1829, 
aged 68 years.” 
W. S. Herexen. 


Sale of the late Lord Dundrennan's Library 
(2™ S. iv. 344.)—It is possibly no new inform- 
ation to Mr. Maipment (one of the first literary 
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antiquaries of the day) to know that Lord Dun- 
drennan’s library brought in 1851 the sum of 
23961. 5s. I may also add that his well-known 
contemporaries’ (Lords Cockburn and Rutherford) 
libraries sold, the former, in 1854, for 19621. 7s. 6d., 
the latter, in 1855, for 6886/1. Os. 6d. 

The sums at which known bibliomaniacs’ libra- 
ries have been sold may be curious. I append 
three : — 

£ a «¢€ 

Tsaac Reed's - 4,386 19 6 in 1807. 

P. A. Hanrott’s - 22,425 7 6 in 1833. 

J. W. K. Eyton’s - 2,693 15 6 in 1848. 

I have got various other catalogues priced and 
named, but no addition given. S. Wason. 


Culter (2 §. v. 67.) —It seems extremely 
improbable, besides being contrary to analogy, 
that culter should have anything to do with terra; 
for it stands in the same position with magister, 
acc. magistrum, and the neuter substantives plaus- 
trum, lustrum, &c. Besides, what does it mean ? 
A knife, or the part of the plough that cus the 
earth. And colo appears to be connected with 
the Greek xodarrw, cut. The simplest equivalent 
would then be cutter; and how near the Latin 


form it is. Tav. 
Hitchin. 


The English Militia (2™ S. v. 74.) — The 


Wiltshire militia was one of the regiments that 





Great Events from small Causes (2™ 8. passim.) 
— The following extract from Lacon, or Many 
Things in Few Words, by the Rev.C.C. Colton, may 
form another link in the chain of causes and events 
already recorded in the pages of “ N. & Q.”: — 

“In the complicated and marvellous machinery of 
circumstances, it is absolutely impossible to decide what 
would have happened, as to some events, if the slightest 
disturbance had taken place in the march of those that 
preceded them. We may observe a little dirty wheel of 
brass, spinning rourfa upon its greasy axle, and the result 
is, that in another apartment, many yards distant from 
it, a beautiful piece of silk issues from a loom, rivalling 
in its hues the tints of the rainbow: there are myriads of 


| events in our lives, the distance between which was much 
| greater than that between this wheel and the ribbon, but 


where the connection has been much more close. If a 
private country gentleman in Cheshire, about the year 
1730, had not been overturned in his carriage, it is ex- 
tremely probable that America, instead of being a free 
republic at this moment, would have continued a depen- 
dent colony of England. This country gentleman hap- 
pened to be Augustus Washington, Esquire, who was 
thus accidentally thrown into the company of a lady who 
afterwards became his wife, who emigrated with him to 
America, and in the year 1732, at Virginia, became the 


| envied mother of George Washington the Great.” 


went to Ireland in 1798, but whether it was | 


under the command of Thomas Earl of Ailes- 
bury, K. T., who, as Baron Bruce, had been ap- 
pointed colonel on its first enrolment én August, 
1758, or whether he had then been succeeded by 
Henry, first Earl of Carnarvon, I do not recol- 
lect. The latter nobleman held the command to 


the time of his death in 1811, when the regiment | 


was given to Charies Lord Bruce, son of the Earl 
of Ailesbury, who was still living. PAatonce. 


Michael Scott (2 S. iv. 332. 441.) — In addi- 
tion to the communication of T. G. 8. your cor- 
respondent B. will find a Life of Michael Scott 
in a volume entitled The Eminent Men of Fife, by 
James Bruce, Edinburgh, 1846. 12mo. 

S. Wmson. 


Grammar Schools, their Usages and Traditions 
(2"" S. v. 99.) — It was a custom at a King Ed- 
ward’s Grammar School in Craven, when | was 
there fourteen or sixteen years ago, to provide, 
every 26th day of March, a large quantity of the 
best Turkey figs and a bun for each boy. After the 
annual recitations, &c., the latter were distributed, 
and the figs, showered about in handfuls by one 
of the masters, were scrambled for by the boys 
within the school. The sum thus applied was, I 
believe, left originally to encourage cock-fighting. 


| 8vo., 1802. 


Query, Upon what authority is this anecdote 
related ? Joun Pavin Puiturs, 


Parish Registers (1" S. x. 337.) — The follow- 
ing are copied from the registers of Great Staugh- 
ton parish in Huntingdonshire : — 

“1571. Sepulta fuit Margareta pigrina barbata 14° die 
Januarij. 

“1591. Sepultus Matheus Stookes olim Bedellus Can- 
tabrigiw, die 18° Novéb. 

“1618. Sepulta Jana Poole anicula, 20 die Januarij. 

“Lucy Cosen, widdow, was married to Jo. Cosen 
(brother to her former husband) the 15 daie of Decem- 
ber, 1659, at St. Neots, by the mynister of the towne, and 
at seaven of the clocke in the nighte.” 

* Joseru Rix. 

St. Neot’s. 

Jewish Rabbis (2° S. v. 109.) — Your corre- 
spondent ‘l'yro will find the fullest information as 
to the Jewish Rabbis and their writings in the 
learned work of Johan-Bern de Rossi, intitled 
Dizionario storico degli Autori Ebrei e delle loro 
Opere, Parma, nella reale stamperia, 2 tom., in 
Wituiam H. Mortrey. 


Football at Westminster : Paul Sandby (2™ S. v. 
69.) — In your number for January 30, your cor- 
respondent J. H. L. requests information respect- 
ing a drawing by Paul Sandby, which he supposes 
represents the Westminster boys playing at foot- 
ball in St. James’s Park. From his account of 
the drawing, and my own acquaintance with the 
artist's works, I am inclined to think that the 
drawing referred to is a view of the Eton boys, in 
the playing fields near the College there, as Paul 
Sandby was a frequent resident at Windsor, and 
devoted his talents especially to sketches in that 


A. E. | neighbourhood. If your correspondent does not 
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wish to purchase the drawing, perhaps he would | 
oblige me by letting me know where it is to be 
seen, as I occasionally purchase the works of my 
venerable relative, and at all events should like to 
look at the one to which he refers. V.S. 


Industrious Fleas (2* S, v. 115.) — Jaypee is 
doubtless right in the main, as to the deception 
practised in this exhibition, but he rather under- 
rates the labour of training the actors. The 
curious on this point would do’ well to read an 
article styled “ : Intellectual Fleas,” which is to be 
found in Household Words, vol. xiii. p. 599. — the 
number for July 5, 1856. Exica. 


Princess Charlotte de Rohan (2™ 8. iv. 189.) — 
This unfortunate princess, the fiancée of the Duc 
d’Enghien, was eldest daughter of Charles-Ar- 
mand-Jules de Rohan, Duc de Rochefort et 
Montauban; she was born Oct. 25, 1767, and was 
consequently nearly five years older than the Duc 
d@’Enghien: she never married, and died May 1, 
1841, in the seventy-fourth year of her age. Her 
name at length was Chariotte- Louise- - Dorothée ; 
and her only sister, the Princess Clementine of 
Rohan Rochefort, widow of the Marquis de Qui- 
errieu, died in the year 1850, aged sixty-four. 

A.S. A. 

Barrackpore, E. I., Dec. 24, 1857. 


Miscellaneaus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


| ten by Samuel Wesley, and will be found in his Poems, dto., 





the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names an 
dresses are given for that purpose. 
Locasant's Lers oF Scorr. Vol. V. of 19 vol. Edition. 
Pors’s Woaus. By Whurton. Vol. VIII. Svo. 1822. 
Wesser's Wonxs. ol. XIV. 1813. 

Wanted ui 8S. Markes, Falcon Street, Ipswich. 


M' 
for the PIANOF‘ 438. 


MODERN INSTRUC 
10th Ex tition, 


8vo. 


“ The best Work of its kind.” 
Notes and Queries. 


In One handsome Volume, post ito., pp. 700, 
price 1/. 10s. cloth, 


SIC 
COLA 


ADAPTED FOR 
THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 
THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, 
AND LITERARY MEN, 


A TREASURY OF 
REFERENCE, 


MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY 
THINGS 


COMPILED AND ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED BY 


HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


“ The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged 
in the form of an analytics! dictionary. We 
look up any subject under the sun, and are 
pretty sure to find something that has been 45. 
eaid—genere lly well said—upon it ; frequently 
it is something good, that in our own reading 
we pave overlooked. The indexing is very 
perfect.” — Examiner. 

London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE «& Cv., 
Farringdon Street, and all Booksellers. Copy the Ad 


K A 
DIMENTS of MUSIC. 
School Music. 
hand Pianofortes. 


Leadon: ROBERT 
Burlington Street, W. 
ane Booksellers. 


XREE 


the Is. off all Books, 
Quarterly Reviews, 
rate of postage is 2d. 
ree. 
in the —-,. 
carriage. 


and upwards, sent 


all applicants. 
8. « T. GILBERT, 


for SCHOOLS and the 


INTES, &c., 
Ss, Hs ML 


Gratis, and postage hy a Catalogue of New 
Also, a List of New and Second- 


COCKS and Co., 


I TR. ADE 
BOOKS, MUSIC, &e. 
Mag. razines, Periodic ~ 

Maps, 


Fourpence Discount in the Is 
Buyers of the above will find it a saving 
even after paying the 
A 51. order sent Carriage 
parts of the United Kingdom. 


Private Buyers are respectfully informed that 
detailed Prospectuses will be sent Post Free tu 


4. Copthall Buildings 
back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. 
dress. 


Dattawar's Sussex. Vol. I. Bensley. 1815. 
Costw’s Last or Carnonics awp Recusawts. 1745. 
Lewis Jawatns’ Memorns or Dee or Giovcesten. 
Hawkins’ Lave or Kexw. By Row 
By Sir A. Croke. 2 





Cessesmeas Hisrony oy tax Crone Famuity. 
ols. Ato, 

Tare or Wussam III. By Lord Dungannon. 
a TeROWN UPon Tas Histony or Many Queen or Enotann. 


Lerreas To any From Swirr, raom 1714 to 1738. Exshaw. Dublin. 
1741. 

Ditto ditto dit Faulkner. Dublin. 
Any Dublin edition of Swift's Letters oft that or of an earlier date. 
Any Dublin edition of Pope's Letters, not later than 1735 or 1736. 
Dennis’ Essay ow Crrricism, 1711. 

Nagaative or Da. Nonats concernnino Fasnzy or J. D. 
Lewis’ Miscattany. 1730. 


Wanted by J. /. at Street Bovinen. 11. Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn 
1eids. 


1741. 


1713. 


Macrosaivs. 
Mevasivs Ds Aarcnontincs. 
Wanted by the Rev. F. Parker, Luffingcott, Devon. 
Metmorn ow toe Great Imrontance or a Renioiwus iave Consi- 
preagp. Edited by Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. 8vo. 


Wanted by James Yeowell, 13. Myddelton Place, E. c 


Roatices to Correspondents, 
We are again compelled by want of room | to omit many papers of great 
interest, and also our usual Notes on Boo 


The Epigram on Barber's Monument to Butler was writ- 
1736, p. 42., as 


Oxon tensts. 


Sollows : 
“ While Butler, needy wretch, was yet site, 
No generous patron would a dinner ¢ 
See him when starved to death and tarned to dust 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The P; Nor s fate is here in emblem shown : 
He ask'd for bread, and he receiv'd a stone ! 


K. H. 8. 
J. ¥F. L. will see that his last communication has been anticipated. 


Cambridge). Thanked, though anticipated. 


= Norss anp Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrnty Parts. he subscription for Stampro Corirs for 
Sra Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Iworx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of kA Bet ano Datvr, 196. Fn ger Srasert, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tux Evrron should be addressed. 


[ Advertisement.} ]—L ATEST NOV EL TY IN 
STEREOSCORES. — CHAPPUIS’S PATENT REFLECTING STE- 
KR. E OSCOPE., pronounced by connoisseurs the most perfect instrument ; 
it is held as an opera-glass ; thus stooping and stiffness of the neck are 
avoided, anda more powerful light is ey. upon the picture. Whole- 
sale and retail of the sole Patentee, E. Chappuis, Gas and Daylight 
Reflector Manufacturer and Perentes of the Indispensable Ladies’ 


Toilet Mirror, 69. Fleet Street. N. B.—Every novelty in slides. 
( UR ENGLISH ROSE. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated with a Portrait of 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal, a New Song. 
Eocuy by J. J. LONSDALE, ES Music by 
T. WRIGHTON 28. 6d. 
Qu ADRIL ae ES, by 
The ROYA RUSS 
by STEPHEN < 


. 


The 171st Edition. — 
_HAMILT 


ric 4s. 


QUADRILLES, 
3 Kany. Tilnus- 
PRETTY POLLY AND PUSSY 
by LEDUC, on each. The ENGLISH 
ROSE QUADRILL by T. BROWNE, 4s 
Ditto, for the Band, 6s. 
Lantes : ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
vew Burlington Street, Ww. 
| M. W. TURNER, R.A. — 
°F e GEORGE LOVE, of 81. pelle ow, 
London, has on SALE a Fine COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS from the Pic - nay of this 
Great Artist, including complete Sets of the 
Prints, &c Richmondshire, 20 plates, Prints, 37. 19s. (pub, 
for each half-pound. at Si. 5s.); ditto, India gg 7l. (pub. at 
. off Music, Post is.) — Views in Sussex, five exquisite 
Proofs, 12. (pub. at 22. 10s.): India 
(pub. at 57.) — Artists’ Proofs of 
the Tivoli, and England and Wales ; fine im- 
pressions of the Temple of Jur piter, —_ dent 
ane d L; ode rn Italy, Liber Studiorum, &c. 
OVE’S CATALOGUE of Old Svarer- 
Ete hings, and Water Colour Drawings, 
, just published, sent for Two Postage 
containing fine vecimens by and 
after Count Goudt, Hollar. —— Rubens, 
Ruysdael, Suyderhoef, Visscher, Waterloo, 
Wille, Turner, &c. 


Is 
Sth Edit., is. N. B. 


New 
; and of Musicsellers 


IN ALL 


~ 2d. Discount in 


postaze or 
ree to all 
Town orders, 
rec exporters and 





